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REGINALD’S FORTUNE. 


——___>—_ -— 
CHAPTER XXIX. 
Doubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated as to cheat. Butler, 
Trust not the cunning waters of his eyes! 


Ontana devoted herself to the entertainment of the 
family guests for some little time, evincing an ani- 
mation which not only aroused their surprise but 
that of her mother, and at length retired to her own 
room to make preparations for her proposed elopement. 

“J must be married in white, of course,” she 
thought. “How fortunate that I have a new white 
silk dress that I have not yet worn! I little thought, 
when I ordered it, that it would be my wedding-gown, 
and that in that I should be made a princess! How 
strangely things occur!” 

Realizing that if she wished her departure unnoticed 
she could take very little luggage with her, Miss 
Oriana took from a closet a large leather travelling- 
bag, and proceeded to fill it. 

“T can put this bag under my shaw] and no one 
will notice it,” she thought, “ particularly as I shall go 
about twilight. I am sure mamma will not miss me 
before morning, for I shall pretend I have a headache 
and request not to be disturbed this evening. How 
nicely 1 can manage it.” 

Taking from her closet the white silk robe she had 
mentioned, she surveyed it attentively and critically, 
deciding that it would answer the p to which 
she had determined to appropriate it, and then care- 
fully packed it into the bag. It was followed by 
two additional dresses, a few changes of linen, &c., 

«and then placed spon the sofa open to receive the 
young lady’s jewellery. 

“These jewels will look very insignificant to the 
prince beside his family diamonds, of course,” she 
said, half aloud. “But I will take them with me; 
they: will do very well until I have the Villetsky 
diamonds to wear. What magnificent rings and 

buttons he wears !” 











[MtR. WESTCOURT’S IGNOMINIOUS RETREAT. } 


She glanced half contemptuously at the contents of 
the caskets in her lap, looking with sudden distaste 
om her several sets of pearl, aquamarine, and pink 

eapolitan coral, and exclaimed: 

“ These will look only fit for a child beside those I 
shall soon have! I wonder what papa will say when 
Rudolf and I return, and I tell him that Iam the 
Princess Villetsky !” 

She was musing upon her parent’s probable delight, 


room. 

Oriana’s first impulse was to spring up and cover 
the travelling-bag from view under the ample folds of 
a dress, and the movement was effected just in time. 

As she resumed her seat her mother approached 
her, remarking : 

“TI was greatly pleased at your manner after your 
return from your walk, Oriana. It assured me that 
you were pleased with your progress in winning your 
cousin. Has he proposed yet ?” 

“No, mamma, and he never intends!” 

Mrs. Westcourt was not only surprised at this 
response, but at the cheerfulness with which it was 
uttered, and said: 

“ Are you speaking in jest, my dear?” 

‘‘No, mamma, but Reginald told me when we were 
in the park that he leves Willa Heath and means to 
marry her, if she will aceept him. He is in earnest 
mee her, and there is no use in my trying to get 
him!” 


“This is very annoying!” exclaimed Mrs. West- 
court. “He has seen Willa but once since they were 
children, and it seems to me that you might do away 
with the memory and effect of that single meeting.” 

“Perhaps I might if I wished,” said Miss Oriana, 
carelessly, turning her diamond rings to allow the 
light to fall npenthem. “ But I do not care to marry 
Reginald. In fact, if he offered me his hand I should 


refuse it.” 

“Refuse Reginald, before’ the trouble about his 
fortune is settled? ‘You must be wild! What can 
you mean ?” 


“T mean that I can do better than to marry my 








cousin,” answered th ghter, unable to repress 








when the door opened, and her mother entered the 
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entirely her elation at her seeming prospects. “I 
intend, when I marry, to gain rank.” 

“TI wish you might, my dear.’ But it could do no 
harm to make Reginald love you. If you get a better 
chance you can throw him aside. But I assure you, 
Oriana, that it will not be so easy as you think to 
marry a title if your father be obliged to give up 
Reginald’s fortune. The fact that your father was con- 
nected with trade will counterbalance your beauty !” 

‘But my grandfather Westeourt was a gentleman.” 

Many people won’t take the trouble to remember 
that when speaking of you, Oriana. The world re- 
members only one’s drawbacks, I am sure that you 
would be wise in securing your cousin. It is possible 
that you may never do better.” 

“You must have a poor opinion of my beauty and 
capabilities, mamma,” returned Oriana, in a tone of 
mortification. “‘I could marry a prince, if I liked. In- 
stead of being simply Mrs. Reginald Westeourt, I 
could be a princess.” 

‘“* What nonsense you are talking !” interrupted Mrs. 
Westcourt. ‘“ Whatcan you mean ? A princess?” 

Miss Oriana bit her lip in anger at what she had 
already betrayed of her secret, and declined to render 
any explanation of her words. 

Her mother was of course greatly puzzled at 
this conduct, and commented upon it at some length. 

“Never mind what I said, mamma,” replied her 
daughter. “ It was only a foolish observation, which 
you will understand better a week hence than you 
can now !” 

“T hope you have no secrets from your mother, my 
dear,” was the reply. “ You know that I am your 
best friend, do you not?” 

Her daughter made no response. 

As Mrs. Westcourt seated herself on the sofa, pre- 
paring to lecture Oriana upon her mysterious beha- 
viour, she accidentally pushed aside the covering that 
had been thrown over the travelling-bag, und that re- 
ceptacle was revealed to her notice. 

“ What can this mean ?” she ejaculated. “ Your 
clothes are packed for a journey! And you were 
going to pack away your jewels when I entered . Qh, 
Oriana, you will break your mother’s heart!” 
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With an energy that seemed incompatible with 


her proposed instant deeease, Mrs. Westeourt drew 
out the various articles filling the bag, at length 
pe ausing as she held up the white silk dress. 

‘This looks like an intended elopement !” she ex- 
claimed, “Lcould not believe such # thing of you, 
Oriana, if anyone were to deelare it to me! Confide 
in me directly, or 1 sha!l lock you in your rooms un- 
til your father’s return !” 

Mys. Westcourt looked determined enough to keep 
her word to the very letter, and her daughter con- 
cluded, as she could do nothing else, to confide in her 
the story of her love. 

“I know you'll be angry with me, mamma, for 
keeping it a secret, but 1 was only eng: gaged to-day, 
and the prince begged me to say nothing.” 

“The prince ?’ 

“ Yes—Prince Villetsky—a Polish prince wholoves 
me and wants me to be his wife, his princess! He is 
an exile, but immensely wealthy, and expects soon te 
be recalled to his home!” 

“ Are you sure that he is a prince ?” 

“ Oh, yes, mamma-—quite sure, He is very hand- 
some, and looks just.as you would imagine a foreign 
prince to look!” 

‘“* Where did you first meet him ?” 

“‘ When I was at school, and in the street. My 
shawl fringe caught on him, and he helped me 
so gracefully, telling me in a very low tone that he 
had watched me Sunoday after Sunday at chureh; 
choosing me from all the other girls for my superien 
beauty, and being content to admire me at a distancey 
After that we met. occasionallpin -therstreet, at theij 
post-office, at chureh, and he used to put notes slyly}! 
into my hands, and I answered them.” 

“ And you never told your mothenall.this?” ins 
terrupted Mrs. Westeourt, reproachfullyy 


although he had intimated that he loved me, so 1 
little to tell. But to-day, after Reginald left; they 
pricce came through the park and met me He pres! 
tended that he did not know it was our’ parky op 
that I was there, but I am sure that the-presenced 
was only a delicate way of hiding from me hia-dew 
votion.” 

“I hardly know what to think of this» affaix, 
Oriana,” declared her mother. “ Your father namst 
know of it.” 

“He must not. He would be sure to make ine 
quiries about the prince, aud that would bring the 
Russian spies upon him. Papa is such a practical 
business man that he could not be intrusted with such 
a delicate matter as this.” 

“ True,” returned the merchant’s wife. “If there 
be need of secresy on aceount of the prince, your 
father would only injure him. He has no oon- 
fidence in human nature, my dear. But I have 
heard of men pretending to be noble who were per- 
sons of very low birth. Before you marry. the 
prince he ought to give you proofs of his rank and 
wealth.” 

Mrs. Westcourt spoke with decision, being versed 
enough in a knowledge of the world’s arts to exercise 
every precaution against the future unhappiness. of 
her daughter. 

“But how can J ask him for proofs?” said Oriana, 
impatiently. “He is good enough to overlook the 
fact that papa has been connected with trade. 
sides, we haven’t time to ask him for proofs. He 
wants me to elope with him to Scotland this very 
evening.” 

“'l'bat will never do. Under any circumstances 
you had better wait until after Reginald’s birthday. 
if the prince prove himself a prince, he-will wait a 
few weeks for you, lam sure. Where did you say 
you promised to meet him to-night 2?” 

Oriana replied by informing her of the particilars of 
the agreement she had made. 

“Very well. I will go with you at the time ap- 
pointed and have a little conversation with bim. 
Did he move inxgood society in the towm where he 
was staying when you became acquainted with him?” 

“The very best, although he was very exclusive. 
You can see him this evening, but I don’t like to 
put off our marriage. He may conclude I don’t care 
for him, and I shall lose my chance of becoming a 
princess.” 

“ [li arrange all that with him; Oriana. I wish 
your papa was not so peculiar, so that I could tell 
him all about the prince. But he hates foreigners, 
and he’s determined to engage you to your cousin. 
No, we must keep the matter secret from him at pre- 
sent, at least. The prince will find a friend in| me, 
and you shall have my consent to a secret marriage, 
if such a step be necessary, as soon as this business of 
Reginald’s fortune is settled. Are you satisfied?” 

Oriana assented, pleased with the promise of ‘her 
mother’s support, locked up her jewels, and restored 
her dresses to the wardrobe. 

Mrs. Westcourt was weak minded in many points, 


“The prince had never formally proposed tc mej} demtions. 
bad take with me, and)I was obliged to tell Ler the 
” * 


Be- ae your intended bride, you have gained a friend 
er mother.” 


ence for rank and wealth. It did mot seem at all 
strange to her thata foreign prince should have fallen 
in love with her daughter and proposed to raise her 
te his own rank, She had read-of'so many instances 
in history and romance of poor, uneducated girls hav- 
ing been lifted to high positions, on account of cne 
advantage, beauty, that she did» not conceive any 
suspicion of “Prince Villetsky’s” love for Oriana, 
who possessed all the advantages of education, beauty, 
and a very good position in society. 
“T always thought, my dear, that you would ulti- 
mately marry a man of high rank,” she said, in the 
fulness of her maternal vanity. ‘ But to be a ara 
cess d ~Ah, that is more than I ever dreamed of for 

ou!” 
mi And you will live with us at one of our palaces, 
mamma,” returned the daughter. “ You will love the 
prince! He isso different from papa. Iam impatient 
to have you see him !” 

Mrs. Westeourt participated in her daughter's eager- 
ness, but repressed it, saying : 

“ We must return to our guests, my dear. Be polite 
and: attentive to your cousin, and very careful not 
to betray your secret !” 

These injunctions were carefally followed by Miss 
Westeourt throughout the remainder of the day. 
__At early twilight the mother and daughter left the 
gentlemen to the enjoyment of their wine, and stole 
out to the trysting-place, Oriana proceeding a little in 


advance. 

‘The: “prince” was already awaiting, and sprang 
upfrom the bench to greet Oriana with exaggerated 
pemprensions of devotion. 

* You will flywith me, dearest,” he concluded, “to 
‘goon return a princess.” 
ins} “I cannot go with you to-night, Rudolf,” returned 
Oriana, regretfully. 
She discovered)me putting up my jewels 


“Discovered!” ejaculated the prince, 
areruined! You have given me up!” 

“Oh, no, I have not, Prince,” cried Oriana, in alarm 
at the thoughtet yan 4 him. “Mamma will be our 


b. At thie | juncture, while the prince stood in an aiti- 
} tude of , and Miss Westcourt was endcavear- 
te console him, the merchant's wife advanced. 


young immediately introduced her suitor 
and Ah Medes, and prince exclaimed : 
15 You have spoilt my;ha 
piness! You refiidamme the hand of ‘yourehamming | 


daughter—I might better have said sister, since you 
look dike twin roses—and I am one broken-hearted 
man !’ 

Mrs. Westcourt was greatly flattered at this address, 
and was pleased with the prince, almost as much as 
was her daughter. 

“I should know him to be be foreign. prince at 
the first glance,” she thought... -‘ It is:impussible, to | 
mistake his appearance for that of an ordinary person! 
Still, I will be-very cautious. He certainly. won't. be 
offended at my questions!” 

After a moment’s delay to collect her thoughts into 
shape for expression, she said : 

“You need not despair, Prince, because I have de- 
layed your marriage with my daughter. Instead of 


le remark was qualified by many private con- 
siderations of which the suitor knew notling, and he 
kissed her hand with what the lady deemed courtly 
grace, exclaiming: 
“ You are an angel of goodness, madam! I am 
happy that the mother of my, princess is so young 
and charming! What happiness to gain such a bride 
and such a mother!” 
“ You are very flattering, Prince!” said thedelighted 
mother. ‘' You will pardon my maternal anxiety, [ 
know, iu regard to your urion with my daughter. I 
came here this evening to ask you for some cre- 
dentials, but now——” 
“ Credentials! Ah, that.is the proof that Iam the 
Prince. Villetsky!” exclaimed the suitor, in plainer 
language than Mrs. Westcourt could have had the 
heart to use. “Iam happy to gratify you. I came 
here this evening prepared to satisfy your daughter | t 
if she had any doubts of my position, and I shall be! 
happy to convince you!” 
“ You know that I could never doubt you, mest 
murmured Oriana. 
“I know you could not, dearest.” 
“ And J could not.since I have seem you,” declared 
Mrs. Westcourt. ‘It was before I saw you that 1 
desired credentials!” 
1 Pac were right, madam. Behold the proofs you 
esire |” 
He drew from the breast-pocket of his coat a package 
of papers, tied together with ribbon, and. handed it 
to Mrs. Westcourt, who accepted it and hurriedly put 


“ Mamma has found out our in- ff 


“Then we fi 


“TI would notook at thege papers at all,” she said, 
“bub.youseem to insist. upon*it, Princes” 

“I do, madam. Does Mr. Vestcourt share the 
confidence of his wife and daughter in regard to my 
pretensions to an alliance with his family?” 

“No, Heis away from home at present, Prince. 

I think I-shall say nothing to “him about your love 
for our daughter, for he has other plans for her, which 
he would not like to give up in favour of our daugh- 

even a ‘prince: If it should 
seem best,” added the merchant’s wife, influenced by 
a desire to conceal from the prince, until after his 
marriage with Oriana, the very uneertain extent of 
her daughter's probable dowry, and its dependence 
upon contingencies, “ you and Oriana may yet carry 
out your romantic plan of an elopement to Scotland. 
I should wish you to wait a few wecks first, Prince !” 

“Weeks? Ah, they will seem ages!” sighed the 
suitor. 

“I hope not, Prince. You can continue to meet 
Oriana privately or with me, but I want some little 
time to prepare her buy her suitable 
jewels, and eullect part of her dowry te take with her. 
I cannot permit my daughter to leave home a penni- 
less bride!” 
The. exeuse the merchant’s wife had given for the 
delay, that should postpone the elopement beyond 
Regimald’s birthday, seemed to her very plausible. 
lts effect upemthe suitor was all that could be desired, 
he-ceasing immediately his importunities for an in- 
stant elopement, and acquiescing in the wishes of Mrs. 


it, ’ Prince,” asked the mother, “ that 


the ee other, will receive my child as Ler 
“T kno She could not fail to admire 
bride, ‘eball carefully conceal from her 


ess thatthe -fathemof my bridewas connocted 
hated have married 


» With a 





jortune all in hero gad the princess, 
t, will receivéther t welcome 
the fortune, use 1 am 


e... not, Prince,” assented the merchant’s 
Wpabaiactermining anew te prevent the Prince's en- 
ent on the-uncertaimty of Oriana’s dowry. 
‘daughter has.seventy thousand pounds of her 
owe, so of conte no one eld sapect har di 


ness in 

The suitor’s eyes kled ~ a the gathering 
gloom of evening, an ed bist of satisfaction inau- 
dible to the ladies, enn ped his-lips. 

“Tam rag Rake cannot ask Fo to the lodge,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Westcourt, regretfully; ‘but we have 
company. Besides, my husband will return to-mor- 
row. I should like to hear of ca estates in Poland, 
of your mother, andyourfamil 

The “ prince”, sighed and. nid. he should be only 
too happy to discuss’ those: subjects: with the mother 
of bis intended adding: 

“But I have a castle on the Rhine, madam, and a 
chateau in France. My moneyyis not all.in Polaod— 
not half of it is there—aud should I never be recalled 
to my native country it vould make no difference 
with my income. nor my rank. Qur liome should be 
much in Paris, unless Tabould be recalied to rule over 


my estates.” 
"Mrs. Westcourt ines her daughter’s hand in 
sympathetic delight. 
It is unnecessary to record with what enthusiasm 
and broken Englist the suitor dwelt upon the gran- 
deurs that awaited his “ princess,” wita what fluiteries 
he gained the the citadel of the weak mother’s heart, 
causing her to regard him with the utmost admiration 
and interest, and with what appropriate compliments 
he strengthened his hold upon Oriana’s affectious or 
vanity. 
It is enough to say that his success’ was. perfect, 
Mrs. de vingih geome J to aid his marriage with 
her daughter, herself advising that the engage- 
ment be kept secret. 
“We must return to our guests now, Prince,” said 


he merchant's wile at last, with réluctauce. “ They 
will wonder 
“You and ua vill. meet me to-morrow even’, 


vie lediee promlecd, @ the suitor extended his 
an © suitor ex 

hands to bid them adiea, 

Asher hand lingered in his clasp, Mrs. Westcourt 
— an admiring comment upon one.of the rings he 
ore, the, diamond of which flasked and sparkled 
pte pa armay Tr ye and angry goal. 

“ You. admire it,” said the prince, “I beg you to 


it.” 
Removing, it. from his finger, he put it on one of 
Mrs. Westcourt’s, unheeding her feeble protestations, 








one of which, as bas been seen, was a strong rever- 





it into her pocket. 


adding : 
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“That ring is nothing to thosé my vifo shall vear! 
But yon must go. Oh, that to-morrow ‘even’ vould 
hasten .” 

Plonzishing: his hand and his ‘hat; the prince re- 
peated his adieux, and then, as the ladies turned to- 
wards the lodge, he disappeared in the shadow of the 

ark. 

“ What princely generosity !" exclaimed Mrs. West- 
court, admiringly. ‘‘ This ring is: perfectly magnifi- 
cent, and every diamond is of the first water! And 
how carelessly he gave it, as if it were not’ of the 
slightest consequence! I wonder how much he'paid 
for it! 

The jeweler who had sold it to the prince on a 
promise to pay upon the arrival of a remittance. might 
have been able to throw some unpleasant light upon 
the subject. 

“ Oriana,” continued the  mother,:* you are to be 
envied. .What a brilliant fate is before you.. The 
prince is.so, charming, so splendid... You must be 
careful not to let him know. anything. about, the un, 
certainty of your fortune until after your marriage. . I 
would not have him know for the world that.there. is 
a possibility of your being penniless, for he would 
think .you. mereenary in marrying him. On that 
account.1 sliall.certainly fayour an elopement, unless 
your papa.succeeds.in buying those papers of Fennes. 
in case he gets hold of the papers you can have a 
grand. wedding andbreakfast. I am impatient to look 
over these documents in my pocket.” 

“Se aml,” declared Oriana... “How thoughtful 
of him to put;them in his pocket for my perusal.” 

At this stage of the conversation the subject was 
dropped, the ladies having reached the house, 


They immediately. rejoined their. guests, who were: 


absorbed im.conversation and did. not appeared to 
have missed them. 

The evening. passed slowly enough, each, mem- 
ber of. the. group having his. or. her ;own ideas 
and plans, and the, guests, having no points of, assi- 
milation, with their entertainers. . A feeling of general 
relief prevailed when the hour for retiring came, 
the gentlemen departed to their. rooms, 


The mother and. daughter retreated to Oriana’s| 
apartments, and were soon engaged in eager perusal’ 


of the documents given them by the prince. 

They were numerous, consisting of letters in various 
hand-writings, several county newspapers, and. cer- 
tificates, &, 

The first document that attracted the. attention. of 
the readers was a paper purporting; to be a copy of a 
certificate-of birth, ; 

“That is very important, my dear,” commented 
Mrs.. Westcourt, when she had read it aloud. “ It 
shows when and where the, prince was born,, I 
wonder what these newspapers are for.” 

Aw examination of each revealed in the localcolumn 
a marked, paragraph to the effect that. “the distin- 
guished. Polish exile, ‘Prince. Villetsky,’ was in 
town” at the moment. that. paragraph was put into 

rint. 
: “Se much more confirmation, Oriana,” exclaimed 
the merchant's wife, delightedly.’ - ‘** These ‘papets 
allude to his immense wealth. 1 wonder if the-prince 
means us to read all these letters ?” 

Wittiout waiting fora reply, she glanced: over: 
them, and then uttered’ an exclamation’ of annoy- 
ance, 

“T can never read them, Oriana,” she said. “ They 
are written in Chinese, or Polish, or some other unin-~ 
telligible language.” 

‘‘Let me ses them,” exclaimed the- daughter, with 


curiosity. “Why, some of ‘them are ‘written’ in 


Polish—how odds it looks.. But of course ‘a Polish | 
lady wouldn't write in English» I suppose that must: 


be Polish—it looks like ‘no language: ever saw.’ But: 
here are others‘in French, in the-same hand-writing. 
People on the continent always understand French: 
they say, and’ I daresay the cess ‘wrote some 
letters in French to practice the- language. Yes, the 
letters all bear the same signature—the ‘ Princess 
Villetsky.’” 

‘Read them aloud in English, my dear. You can: 
translate them as you read.” 

Oriana obeyed: 

The letters were all written in the exagge 
style that belon to the “ prince,” and were fall of: 
allusions to titled friends, among thém ® princess, who 
mourned the absence of the’ “charming Rudolf,” and 
who kept’ herself free for his sake: 

There were allusions to vast/'sums of money 
sent to him, solicitations for advice in’ regard’ to 
éstates, accounts of great festivities; and a variety 
of gossip that tended to enhance. the’ favourable 
opinions of the readers in regardto! the-family of 
Villetsky. ; 

There were letters also written in Freneh from the 
prinee’s steward, with accounts of the disbursement 
of vast sums and collecting of equally 


and desiring to know to where his “ highness)” de~ 
sired his next remittance sent. 


© 





and | occupied in-examining the docaments: which proved 





Finally, there were notes in profusion, written in 
the sume language, purporting to be from French 
countesses, marquises, and other titled individuals, 
begging the company of the “‘ dear prince ” to dinner, 
to a petit souper, or a drive. 

It never occurred to Mrs. Westcourtor her daughter 
that these elaborate: documents might all have beun 
forged. 

“T am. perfectly: satisfied, Oriana,” declared the 
mother, and her tone evinced that she spoke the 
truth. ‘The proofs of his‘position are overwhelming. 
I cannot find works to.express»my delight at your 
— Be very careful that you do not mar them 

y letting the prince know that you have no fortune 
in your own right, and that there is some doubt of 
your having any at all.” 

“ He shall not know it.. I shall be cunning enough 
to keep up my value in his eyes,” returned the 
daughter. ‘‘ Besides, I shall have something; even if 
I lose Reginald’sfortune.. I shall not be absolutely 
penniless.” 

“Of course not.. But “yoy: must retiresnow, my 
dear. It is very late. Dream of the prince and your 
meeting with him to-morrow evening. As for: me, I 
shall dream of his delightful accent:-and this splendid 
ring. Good-night !” 

Bestowing’a kiss upon her daughter~a_ caress that 
had more of pride-in it than of love—Mrs. ‘Westcourt 
departed to her own room, and Oriana was)left to! her 
proud anticipations of future grandeur. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


+ Santa ante. 


That resolution’s a sole help at need; 
And this, my lord, our honour teacheth us 

That we be bold in every enterprize. 

Then since there is no way but fight or die, 

Be resolute, my lord, for victory 

Do not, for one.repulse, forego the purpose 
That. you rerely'd to effect. Ibid. 


Wurte Mrs. Westeourt and her daughter had been 





to'them ‘beyond all doubt the-lofty: position of the 
Pribes; Villetsky, and caused’ them to| indulge in 
bright dreams» of the future, the sitaation of the 
husband ‘and father had been, to say the least, less 
pleasing. 

After Mary Hayward had withdrawn the key from 
the lock of the-eleset-door she-listened-a moment to 
assure herself that her movement had not been heard 
by her prisoner, and she then glided downstairs to 
the little corridor, where, upon a couple of heoks, 
rested a fowling-piece belonging to her guardian. 
| ‘Lhe weapon was old, rusty, and unloaded, but the 
gentle maiden, who would not wantonly. have harmed 
a worm, did not desire it for use, but for the intimida- 
tion of her captive. 

Carrying it upto her littlesitting-room, she deposited 
it upon a table in full view of; the closet, and. glaneed 
in that direction. 

There was no face visible behind the panes of glass, 
the merchant proposing to resume his watch upon 
the maiden’s movements when she shouldbe absorbed 
in ‘looking over the stolen papers. 

Mary smiled as she comprehended this intention, 
and sat ‘down a moment to cakn her nerves and | 
gather strength for the part she was about to, under- 
tak 


6. 

Gentle and saint-like as she was, she possessed a 
‘hidden store of resolution and firmness, as has been 
seen in her various p ings in regard to her 
lover. 

Summoning“ all her: determination and calmness, 
therefore, she arose, produced from: a nail en the wall 
a long umbrella, and armed with this she went-to the 
closet; poked open the ventilator at the: tep of the 
door, .and said, in clear; even tones: 

“1 fear, Mr. Westcourt, if you: are intending: to 
make ‘a long stayin that: narrow place’ yeu will soon 
exhaust:the air. Pardon:me, therefore, for opening the 
ventilator!” 

There was # moment's silence, fhe merehant being 
too astonished to speak or move, and then he uttered 
a cry’of rege and attempted to open: the door. 

Finding id locked, he beat franticly against’ it; 
muttering loud anathemas and begging alternately~ 
to be let out. 

“¥You-had | better not. make such anoise, Mr. West- 





The merchant groaned, and reascended the box 
upon which he had stood when Mary had seen his 
reflection in the mirror, but he nearly fell down again 
in his fright when he observed the maiden’s warlike 
preparations. 

Like most bad men he was an arrant coward, and 
he trembled from head to foot as he observed that 
pale, slight girl, with her determined look, standing 
beside an old gun, with her hand apparently ready to 
send its contents into his body. 

* Don’t fire! " he begged, abjectly. 
don’t fire! You might kill me!” 

Mary smiled, as she thought such a catastrophe 
very improbable with her present resources, and she 
then said, gravely: 

“Perhaps you would prefer me to summon tlic 
police and give you up as a burglar! ” 

“Oh,no. You would disgrace. me, you would, in- 
deed! Besides, they’d know that I was not here for 
ordinary purposes, and\it would allcome out about 
the stolen papers!) Don't call anyone, I beg of you! 
Ob; let me out, that’s a dear, good girl! Let me out 
for Fennes’s sake! I’m his friend, youknow. I'd 
do-anything for either of you! I would upon my 
honour!” 

“Why are you afraid to have the story of the. pa- 
pers come out?) You are afraid; Mr. Westoourt, t 
have it known that such papers. are in existeuce! 
You have entered the house for the purpose of ste«!- 
ing and destroying them, thus ruining your ne- 
phew!” 

The maiden spoke sternly, and her hand uncon- 
seiously grasped the gun more tightly. 

That movement was interpreted by her prisoner as 
a menace of his approaching fate, and he almost fell 
forward against the door ia bis renewed alarm. 

“Oh, Mary, dear, good Mary, don’t!” he pleaded. 
“Oh, let me out! I wantto gohome! I'll prom‘se 
not to harm anybody, and I'll swear at the trial that 
Fennes did not‘burn my warehouse! I will indeed! 
Itt do anything if you let me go. If you want 
money——” 

“Tdon’t want any money, Mr. Westcourt,” inter- 
rupted the maiden, removing her hand from her 


“T beg of you 


Weapon. 

“Then you'd better let me go!” declared the pri- 
soner, plucking up courage.. “I have got a pistol in 
my poeket, and,I may do you some harm if yon keep 
me in here much loager!” 

This ‘threat’ was so ludicrous that Mary laughed 
aloud, forgetting her cares and anxieties. 

She knew perfectly well that the merchant had no 
weapon on his person, his tones in declaring it clearly 
proving his falsehood. 

“‘ Perhaps, if your hand don't tremble too much, you 
had better take your pistol out and practise a little at 
the chimney,” she observed, with a sarcasm unusual 
to her gentle, tender character. ‘You have given 
me a lesson in human nature, Mr. Westcourt. I see 
that a bad and cowardly man has no real dignity in 
moments of peril! You act like a school-boy, in 
dread.of a whipping.” 

The merchant winced at this remark, and endea- 
voured to resume his habitual air of consequence, 
but as-Mary’s band returned to the gun, his thouzhts 
of dignity fled and his cowardly fears held {wll pos- 
session of his being. 

* Now, don’t, Mary!” he pleaded. “ Don’t kill me! 
Oh,.let'me go! Do you intead to keep me here till 
Fennes comes to-morrow ?” 

“ Your release will depend upon yourself.” 

“I know Fennes'll take his revenge eut of me by 
calling: in the police, and telling about those papers ! 
Oh, if I’d only burned them up years ago, when I 
first. got them! Or perhaps he'll resort to personal 
“ree Oh, Mary, I'll do anything if you'll set: me 

ree |’ 

“Very well, then,” said the maiden, quietly. 
“Keep stilla few minutes and I will tell you what 
you shall do!” 

She brought writing-materials: to the table; and 
proceeded to write leisurely on a.sheet of letter-paper, 
keeping up a standing admonition to her captive 
by laying: her left hand carelessly upon the fowling- 
piece. 

In this: way she sccured almost unbroken quiet for 
alittle time, the prisoner making only one or two 
frantic dashes at the door and being subdued instantly 


‘courty” said the brave girl, when he madéa momen |‘when she momentarily raised her eyes. 


om panse. “That is, if you don't want toarouse the} 
ice !” 
the prisoner.replied by uttering the most terrific 
threats,..if she, did not immediately set him free, and 
he. themresumed his: assault upon the door, kicking 
‘it, throwing. himselfijagainst it with: full force, and 
attempting. to break /it:open.: 

As heat Jongth paused, exhausted, the: maiden: 


re 


look out-bere. We will: hold: a parley, -if:you 


As he watched her he remembered once*thinking her 
angel-like, but now she looked to him~—if like an 
angel—an avenging one. 

Smothering his curses and threats; he looked fiercely 
at her; lacking only the power to do her a deadly 
injury. 

Mary knew all this, but wrote on calmly and 
quietly, feeling that she had' acquired the mastery, at 
Teast: for the present. 


ry 
“Justestep upon the! box againy Mr: Westeonrt; | At length she paused near the bottem ‘of the page, 


laid down her pen, and said: 








end, 
likel” 


“T have finished, and will now explain my singular 
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action. This paper which I have just written con- 
tains a thorough and minute confession of your guilt 
in regard to the burning of your warehouse, It dwells 
upon the facts, how you forced your clerk, Wixon 
Fennes, to commit a crime which you were too 
cowardly to commit in person; how he pleaded to 
you to have mercy upon him, stating that he could 
not do your bidding; how you brought up a boyish 
error, and threatened him with its consequences when 
it was nothing to you, and had longsince been settled; 
how he besought you to consider that he was en- 
deavouring to become worthy of his name and of 
me; and how you pitilessly compelled him to the com- 
mission of the crime! This is all written in your 
name and requires only your signature!” 

The maiden looked inspired as she thus addressed 
her prisoner, the wrongs he had done her lover rous- 
ing ber indignation, and he cowered before the 
glances she bestowed upon bim. 

“ My signature !” ejaculated the merchant, feebly. 

“Your signature to this your confession!” re- 
sponded Mary. “I must have it! Is it necessary 
for me to state the alternatives ?” 

She touched the gun significantly and glanced at 
the windows. 

“But I can’t sign any such confession, and I 
won't!” declared the merchant, desperately. ‘It 
wouldn’t do any good if I should,” he said, fearing 
te provoke his jailer to proceed to extremities. “ A 
confession f from a man in such a manner 
wouldn’t stand in law. I would have only to say 
how you compelled me to sign it——” 

“But would you say that, Mr. Westcourt?” de- 
manded the maiden. “ Would you state in your de- 
fence that Mr. Fennes had gained possession of some 
documents proving the right of Mr. Reginald West- 
court to a large fortune, and that, after you tried to 
buy these papers of Mr. Fennes, that you might de- 
stroy them, you concluded to steal them, and so 
secreted yourself in my wardrobe closet? Would 
you confess that a weak girl like Iam forced you to 
weep and plead like a baby ?” 

The merchant groaned in his misery. 

He did not know which horn of the dilemma pre- 
sented to him would thereafter prove the softest and 
easiest, and he renewed his prayers to be restored to 
his freedom without conditions. 

“I can sign it,” I suppose, he said, finally, with 
what seemed to him a brilliant idea, ‘‘and I need not 
tell the truth. I can say I wasin your room for other 
reasons, and you entrapped meinto this cursed prison.” 

* “Who would believe you? Mary Hayward is too 

well known in her native place to be injured by any 
insinuations you might utter. But I can disprove 
your false statements from the evidence of my servant, 
who searched the lower part of the house when I told 
her I thought someone had entered. Shall I bring 
the confession to you for signature ?” 

The prisoner reflected. 

Various designs of gaining possession of the confes- 
sion flitted through his brain, and he finally said: 

“Yes. Let me come out into the room and I'll sign 
it!” 

“No; I will hand it up to you.” 

The merchant again became thoughtful, but finally, 
with evident inward satisfaction, assented to her 
terms. 

“Mind you write it correctly,” warned Mary. “I 
must have the name spelled right,” and written in 
your own very peculiar handwriting, with which I 
ain familiar !” 

She laid the confession on the cover of a book, 
dipped the pen in the ink, and then approached the 
closet-door, 

A chair placed at a little distance from it served 
her as @ ladder, aud mounting it, she handed the ex- 
treme end of the book to the prisoner, keeping herself 
at some distance beyond his reach. 

The merchant seemed annoyed at her precautions, 
but took the things extended to him and wrote his 
name at the bottom of the sheet.” 

“That is quite right,” said Mary, as she received 
it and carried it to the light. “ Any or all of your 
business friends will testify unhesitatingly to that 
signature.” 

She dried the ink by the candle-light, and then 
folded the paper, putting it in her purse. 

“Now let me out,” demanded the captive, im- 
patiently. “ You have got what you asked, and now 
must give me my freedom.” 

The tones of his voice aroused Mary’s suspicions, 
and she said, quietly: 

“ You are intending, when I let you ont, to rush 
upoa me and get possession of the paper. Perhaps 


you also contemplate gainiag possession of the other 
documents.” 

The prisoner trembled at this discovery of his secret 
intentions, aud stammered a denial, which had no 
weight with the maiden. 

“ You must excuse me a moment,” she said, with 
irony. ‘I will revarn directly.” 








Leaving the ruom, she sought the bed-room of her 
servant. 

Milly was awake, and was speedily made acquainted 
with the situation of affairs. 

Inspired by the calm resolution of her mistress, she 
hastily attired herself, listened to the directions that 
Mary gave her, and then followed her to the sitting- 
room, where the prisoner, half beside himself with 
fear, was creating a great noise upon the door of bis 


prisoa. 

He paused, relieved, when Mary returned, accom- 
panied only by a woman, instead of the police he 
imagined she had gone to summon, and again de- 
manded his release. 

“ Here is the key, Milly,” said the mistress of the 
cottage, giving the article to her maid. ‘ You may 
unlock the closet-door when I give the command.” 

Milly was frightened, but her mistress’s calmness 
encouraged her, and she assumed a bold front that 
was intended to awe the merchant, and did not fail of 
its effect. 

Mary then picked up the gun, and held itina 
sportsmanlike manner, with a determined expression 
on her face. 

“I am ready now!” she said. ‘You may open 
the door and show the burglar downstaits! ” 

Milly obeyed, having great confidence:in the fowl- 
ing-piece, which she believed loaded, and unlocked 
the closet door. 

Mr. Westcourt, then, all pale, trembling, and hag- 
gard, staggered out into the room. 

He dared not brave the maiden, armed as he sup- 
posed her to be and reafly, as he believed her, to in- 
flict summary ‘justice upon him, but, quailing before 
her steadfast look, he followed Milly down the stairs 
to the door. 

Mary followed, gun in hand, and, as the merchant 
siunk out of the door, he had a last view of her on 
the stairs, looking like a Nemesis! 

Bat when Milly had locked the door, barring out 
the late intruder, and hurried to her mistress for ex- 
planations of who and what he was, the useless gun 
dropped from Mary’s hands and she fell on her knees, 
sobbing with joy and gratitude and murmuring pray- 
ers of thanksgiving for the confession of the mer- 
chant’s guilt—the confession with which she hoped 
to clear her lover ! 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


M. CuHevreut finds that oxygenized water des- 
troys colours of organic origin just as.chlorine does, 
but more slowly. 
An iron casemate, weighing ninety tons, and the 
largest ever constructed of iron, has been sent by the 
Millwall Ironworks to Shoeburyness for experiment. 
A sum of £10,000 will be taken in the next Navy 
Estimates for “experimental purposes,” with a view 
of testing the resisting power of turrets. 
ArmospHERIC Evxecrriciry.—The quantity of at- 
mospheric electricity at noon is much greater in 
winter than in summer, the relation being about 10 to 
1, This augmentation of electric force proceeds in 
a manner almost parallel with the number of days of 
frost or fog, and inversely as the number of days of 
thunder, of elevation of temperature, of actinic 
power. 
Patt ror Sures’ Botrroms.—We have recently 
examined a very singular preparation of zinc, intended 
to constitute the principal material ix an anti-foul- 
ing paint. Of all the attempts which have hitherto 
been* made te produce such a paint, Lesbones’ has 
been most successful, and his paint is simply a pre- 
paration of oxide of mercury vermillion. As.now 
made, nearly all metallic paints are composed of 
oxides mixed with oil; but there is every reason 
to cenclude that paint composed of the metals sus- 
pended in oil would answer much better, espeeially 
for slrips’ bottoms. But such paints cannot be used, 
because the metal cannot be triturated, or worked 
sufficiently fine, at a moderate cost. ‘The prepara- 
tion of zinc to which we have referred is purely 
metallic, but it can be ground to ,powder with 
pestle and mortar with great ease; and forms,a 
beautiful smooth t when incorporated with oil. 
The invention probably prove of great value asa 
means of protecting ships’ bottoms, and we hope to 
seo it theroughly well tested. 
Gicantio TEe.uscors.—In the spring there 
will be ready fer trial one of the most important’ te- 
lescopes which have’ been the offspring of the scien- 
tific and constructive skill of: this country. ‘The 
legislature of Victoria having voted the sum of £5,000 
for the construction of a large telescope, to 
be erected at Melbourne, for the purpose of effecting 
@ thorough survey of the nebulew and multiple stars 
of the southern hemispheve, the President and 








Council of the Royal Seciety (whose advice and co- 


operation had been requested), selected Mr. Grubb, of 
Dublin, the emineat optician, to construct this im- 
portant instrument. The form which has been se- 
lected by Mr. Grubb and the savants appointed to aid 
him by their suggestions (the Earl of Rosse, Dr. 
Robinson, and Mr. Warren de la Rue) is known 
among cognoscenti as the Cassegrainian telescope. The 
tube of the telescope now. under notice is of the enor- 
mous diameter of 4} feet, and of . proportional length. 
The diameter of the speculum is, but 6 inches less 
than that of the tube, or 4 Leek, Dain § inches in 
thickness, and weighing about 27 cwt. The instru- 
ment will be underthe charge of a competent gentlc- 
man, Mr. Albert. Le Sueur, who has. distinguished 
himself at Cambridge, aud who is at present training 
himself in sidereal astronomy under | Professor 
Adams, of the Cambridge Observatory. 


TRON IN TASMANIA, 


Ir has long been known that iron in almost a pure 
metallic state exists in different parts of’ the island, 
and that iron ores ate abutdant, particularly in the 
north. So far back as 1823 Mr. Commissioner Bigge 
reported to the Housé of Commons on thé fron ore of 
Ilfracombe, in the West Tamar district, But Mr. 
Gould, the Government geologist, has lately been ex- 
ploring that region more fully, and made & report to 
a colonial parliament last- session on the subject. 


S: 2 
wether are four varieties ; the pri 1 are earthen 
brown hematite, crystallized brown tite, and 
magnetic oxide ; the other, which is earthy réd héema- 
tite, is Of more sparing occurrence, ‘and is evidently a 
mere derivative from tke previoug ores, Unlike other 
iron ores which I have observed in*many parts of 
the colony, and which consist merely of hematites 
formed by -the deposition of ferruginous matter 
from rocks containing a small percentage of iron as 
an element of composition, these appear to be con- 
tained in real mineral lddes, or to be’ derived from the 
contents of such, and their fornation appears to have 
been determined by a mineral force acting in defined 
directions. 
“The ore is of the greatest excellence in the lower 
nd, that at the @ upper end being inferior 
n richness and not quite so abundant in quantity. 
The ore shows itself to be of good quality, how- 
ever, for moré than one half the length’ of the reef, 
and even’ the remainder is at least equal to much 
of the iron ores smelted in other countries. The 
average width is about 66 ft., the length outcrop- 
ping 300 yards, and the average slope about 14 deg. 
aking a rough estimate, this gives the cubic con- 
tents of the portion of the ‘vein above the water- 
level at about 705,800 tons. Assuming that only 
one half of this is rich ore;-we have ah amount of 
350,000 tons of rich ore lying above the water- 
level, and presenting every facility for being quar- 
ried at an exceeding low rate per ton, the other 
moiety presenting equal facilities of working; 
while every yard in-depth below the level would 
yield, on the same calculation, 20,458 tons.” 


A Nove. Ramwar Sicnau.—The last new thing 
in railway signals is perfectly original, and promises 
to be the most popular yet brought out.. A tube is 
inserted in the roof of each carriage, and is pierced 
on the side nearest to the passengers by a slit just 
wide enough to take in the edge of acard. Outside 
the carriage, and connected with the are a deto- 
nator and light signal ready charged. If a traveller 
desire to give the alarm he has only to push the edge 
of his railway. ticket, chemically prepared for that 
purpose, into the slit, which contains an. apparatus 
also coated with a chemical position, aud com- 
municating with a quick match inside the tube; the 
combustible is thus lighted, the detonator or rocket 
goes off, and a coloured, light burns brilliantly for 
seyeral minutes, The sigual will thus serve either 
for daylight or for the Cimmerian gloom of the Box 
tunnel; and it has the great additional recommenda- 
tion of pointing out the passenger who has used it, 
the ticket being disfigured by the operation. Thus 
any nervous old lady, who has been frightened into 
the belief that her fellow-traveller meditates some 
atrocious ruffianism, and bas, therefore, sounded an 
alarm, can be atonce identified by the guard and 
comfortably reassured; or a fast young man who 
should fire off the explosive for the pleasure of hear- 
ing the accompanying noise, can be awed into silence 
and lectured at discretion. The plan is pronoynced 
to be very inexpensive, the whole apparatus costing 
less than 10s. > 











| Drypex's Wire.—The poet Dryden married a noble 
lady, Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the Harl of Berk- 
shire. It was an altogetherunhappy union. On» on» 
occasion his wife wished to be a book tliat she anight 
enjoy. more of his company. Dryden’a reply was, 
“Bean almanac, then, my dear, that I may change 
you once # year.” In his writings afterwards, be 





constantly inveighed against matrimony, 
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—__>——_ 
CHAPTER V. 


“IT am ready, gentlemen ; this way. Tho stairs are 
somewhat steep,” said Lighthouse Dick. 

“ We ought not to complain at climbing up once, in 
the presence of one who has been backwards and for- 
wards here—how long, sir, have you been here?” 

“A good many years. Take care of that beam, 
sir.” 

“ Ah, yes. Did you find it dreary the first time 
youcame? I cannot fancy what it would be to spend 
a whole winter here. What winter was it that you 
first tried it, 185—something, of course?” 

“That was a mild winter. There were few storms, 
such as have been since.” 

“A mild winter! Why, when have we had one? 
Not very lately.” 

Lighthouse Diek was steadily leading the way up 
the dim winding stairs, and the lighted lamp be car- 
ried did not reveal his face, but his voice was steady 
aud cold enough as he replied : 

“T did not think anything about it.” 

Allan suppressed a little laugh, bat his father con- 
tinued zealously, in the blandest, most insinuating 
tone: 

“Some people are never curious about anything. 
Now I confess I am a very inquisitive person ; | like to 
knew all about everybody, what they think, how 
much they have accomplished in the world, what they 
are doing, and all that sort of thing.” 

A dead silence followed. 

Tramp, tramp, went the heavy boot of their guide 
as he made his deliberate passage over the stairs, but 
uot a syllable came from his lips. 

Mr. Brent cleared his throat. 

“A man must have a clear conscience and a pure 
heart to be ableto live in a spot which so inevitably 
forces one to self communion and mental entertain- 
ment. I ask no better guerdon of your character than 
this circumstance of your remaining here so many 
years. How many was it you said?” 

“I did not say at all. 1am not one of the inquisi- 
tive kind of people,” was the blunt reply, still spoken 
without any sign of excitement or interest. 

Allan plucked at his father’s sleeve, half stifled with 
mirth, but a warning thrust silenced him, 

They emerged now into the great circular lantern 
with its iron grating and its costly glass sides, and its 
row upon row of great lamps. 

Stepping forward and busying himself while he 





spoke with cleaning one of the wicks, Lighthouse 
Dick, in a format, busiuess manuer, recited off all the 
information likely to be asked for. How long the 
lamps would burn. What sort of oil was the best. 
How meagrely the lighthouses were supplied as re- 
garded the quality of the oil. How anxious and hope- 
less a task it was to keep, the lights origlit on some of 
the terribly cold nights which frost over the lantern, 
and congeal beyond the possibility of illumination the 
worthless stuff dealt out by careless or inexperienced 
managers and officers. How far on a good night the 
beacon could be seen. How many ships it had saved. 

He finished with a tone which said plainly : 

“TI hope you are satisfied, now I have leit you no- 
thing for inquiry ; go, and leave me in peace.” 

But Mr. Brent was not so easily daunte‘, 

“ Do you like this sort of life, sir? Pardon me, but 
you do not seem the sort of man for this place.” 

“ My chiefs are satisfied with me. They say Iam 
the best keeper they have had for a long time.” 

‘* But you, yourself,” persisted Mr, Brent. 

“I chose it as the best of anything which was 
offered me. That should be good proof of my fitness for 
it. Take care, that bar is treacherous; don’t lean on 
it in that fashion,” interrupted the keeper, stepping up 
to Allan, who was bending down over the rail to 
hide his amused face at his father’s persistent curiosity 

such rebuffs. 

“ Now I will leave you to enjoy the view. I must 
get my boat-load up before the tide changes. You 
have only to follow the stairs down to the outer door, 
gentlemen. I will leave the lamp for you.” 

“And go down in the dark yourself? Oh, no, in- 
deed! Oome, Allan, I have seen enough,” Mr. Brent 
said. 

Lighthouse Dick turned suddenly and looked 
keenly at him, By this time he had discovered that 
his guest had some deeper motive than idle curiosity. 
That the interest of his visit was more with the 
keeper than the lighthouse. There came a glare of 
rage into his eyes, but the lashes dropped suddenly 
and screened it. 

“Come, then,” said he ; “I have no time myself to 
spare.” And he led the way down with swift strides. 

Mr. Brent sat down on the lower stair panting and 
breathless. 

“T declare it is no light feat for an old fellow like 
me. I must take a rest somewhere. And Iam so 
thirsty. Will you be good enough to let me goin 
and get some water ?” 

He said this looking into the keeper’s face and 
motioning towards the inner door which opened into 
the living-rooms. 





“TI will bring you some. There is none but that 
condensed from the salt water.” 

“Don’t let me trouble you. Can I not get it my- 
self?” 

“ I said I would bring it to you,” was the curt reply. 

“Tt is ‘diamond cut diamond’ between you two,” 
whispered Allan. ‘“ You'll get nothing out of him. 
He is inclined to suspect you, too.” 

“I wish I could get into those rooms and see if 
there be a mother to that girl,” returned his father, in 
the same tone. 

“ Do you take me into partnership? Do you share 
with me the knowledge which goes to make your 
capital ?” 

“TI promised it before, you absurd boy.” 

“Then I think I'll manage the thing for you. I 
want to see the lighthouse star myself. Don’t plague 
him any more.” 

“TI must try one other remark, then I relinquish 
him to you. Hush, he is coming.” 

The water was gratefully received, and then the 

two gentlemen followed down to the pile of guods on 
the shore, evidently very much to Lighthouse Dick's 
disgust. 
‘They left him to pursue his task unquestioned, and 
talked together upon topics connected with the scene 
around them. But Mr. Brent was close beside the 
keeper, near enough to cateh every passing trace of 
emotion, when, as by the moment’s prompting, he ex- 
claimed : 

“Allan, boy, just think what a grand picture it 
would be to feast upon, if one side of the cupola of 
the great house at Byngeworthe Park gave this glo- 
rious sea view, while the other looked as it does upon 
the lovely landscape and placid river.” 

Lighthouse Dick was faging the speaker, and could 
not escape the scrutiny of that sharp eye. But Brent 
was not sure whether that was a spasm of agony 
which suddenly clutched at the firm, set lips, or 
whether it had really a genuine physical cause. 
For the lighthouse-keeper was seized with a fit of 
coughing which lasted him fully ten minutes. 

It was young Allan who noted how the hand which 
grasped a jug of oil was clenched so fiercely that a 
parple line under the nail marked the suffused blood. 
As though idly meditating, he went strolling down to 
the edge of the rock, but he saw the fierce, question- 
ing glances the lighthouse-keeper threw after his 
father’s figure, and gave a deep significance to them. 

“Did you come in the sailing-vessel yonder ?” asked 
Lighthouse Dick, in a quick, abrupt voice. “If you 

wait an hour longer you cannot get away with her, 
because the tide is changing now.” 


t 
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At that moment there came a sharp cry from Allan. 
He had slipped from the sharp point of the crag he 
had mounted, and fallen heavily to the bottom of the 
rock. His father ran to his assistance with an ex- 
clamation of intense alarm. The lighthouse-keeper 
followed slowly after him. 

The young man lay motionless with closed eyes, and 
Mr. Brent bent over him in extreme anxiety, and then 
turned to the grim-looking man approaching, and 
asked, pitifully : 

“What shall I do? 
is seriously injured.” 

Lighthouse Dick bent down and lifted therhand 
lying amid the wet pebbles. It fell back limpiand 
nerveless, 

“It looks very bad. It may only be theishock 
though. I will throw some water in his facepand 
see if it be only a faint.” 

He brought bis hat filled with water‘and sprinkled 
it over the face. Presently Allan raised his-arm 
feebly, and a moan broke from his lips. Still hevdid 
not uncloses his eyes, 

“T must take him somewhere. Is there no house 
to give him shelter?” asketl the kneeling father 

His companion’s face was gloomy and trouble@jamd 
he made no answer. 

‘“* Man,” exclaimed Mr. Brent, indignantly “Aire 
you so unchristian as to refuse your help?” 

‘** What do you want? I will get a bed and:put itin 
the boat and lay him on it, and row you wherever you 
say,” was the answer. 

“Can he bear the removal ? 
a situation! Nota spot where I can take him, and lie 
perhaps dying.” 

The father’s grief andrg@larm were genuine and 
pitiful to witness. The head of the man before him 
had been drooping to his breast)) He raiseditmow with 
a sudden determination. 

‘ He shall not lack for care; Come!” 

While he spoke he put hisstrong arms. beneath the 
drooping head and lifted Allan from the ground.. Mr. 
Brent hastened to lend his assistance: Between them 
they carried him up the path to the lighthouse, and 
the keeper pushed the way to the family rooms. 

Their approach had been observed, for the door was 
flung open for them; and the same graceful Tittle 
maiden they had seen on the rock stood on the tlires- 
hold, her large soft eyes filled with wonder and alarm. 
A pale, terribly pale woman, looking as frail and de- 
licate as a plant reared out of the sunshine, stood bolt 
upright in the middle of the room. Her weary- 
looking blue eyes were fixed, not upon the new- 
comers, but with a keen, questioning look upon the 
keeper’s face. She seemed to get an answer of some 
sort to her mute interrogation, for she turned quietly 
to make preparations for the relief of the sufferer. 

The lovely young maiden, with sweet face over- 
flowing with pity and tenderest sympathy, hovered 
around them, as the cot bedstead was hastily set out 
and the helpless form laid upon it. When, witha 
moan, Allan turned himself and opened his eyes, her 
face was the only thing he saw. He made no attempt 
at speech, but smiled feebly. His father bent over 
him anxiously. 

“You recognize me, dear boy? You remember 
what has happened ?” questioned he, in a tone which 
wavered sadly. 

“Yes, I think so; I fell from the rock. I am not 
hurt very badly, I hope. Don't be frightened.” 

“Try your limbs, if you are able,” said the keeper, 
coming forward. 

Allan made the effort, and with a groan desisted. 

“It's confoundedly painful, whether it’s a fracture, 
sprain or bruise. I wish I had some water, father.” 

The keeper turned at once and went out of the 
room into an outer building. His wife followed him, 
and the girl in a moment glided away after them. 

** Do you suffer very much, Allan? Do you think 
the bone is fractured ?” asked his father. 

The sufferer answered by a grimace, and then 
added, in a cautious whisper : 

* Didn't I say I would get youin here?” 

* Allan, Allan, you don’t mean that this is all im- 
position !” exclaimed Mr. Brent, in amazement. 

“By Jove, you wouldn’t think so if you could feel 
the twinges of pain in that ankle. But I meant it 
to be. I fell a little too naturally though, and here 
is the result. Ishan’t bave to sham as I expected 
to, that’s all. But you're here, father. Give me 
credit.” 


Oh, say, you do not think he 


CHAPTER VI 


“T am sorry, very sorry, to be obliged to intrude 
my son upon you,” said Mr. Brent as he came to the 
side of the grave, taciturn host, who was busy out- 
side the shed door getting the fuel ready for the 
kitchen fire. 

Lighthouse Dick kept on the regular vigorous 
strokes, while he replied, coldly : 

“ One cannot complain of accidents. We shall do 








the best we can for him, and he must try to be as 
contented as possible with our humble fare and dis- 
mal _ Set You will go back yourself to the hotel, 
I suppose ?” 

ut believe that will be best; although if it were 
not for putting your wife out from your quiet ways, 
I should be glad to remain by him.” 

There was @ little insinuating query imthe tone, 
but the lighthouse-keeper kept on with hisswork, and 


made no reply. 

The lawyer bit his lip, and then half smiled in 
amazement at the man's dogged reserve. 

“T shall want « doctor tosee him in the morning. 
I ae it is idle tothimk of getting omehere to- 
night ?” 

“Not without better means than are heme at pre- 
sent. You.can’t go back yourself till neamumidnig t, 
and then I sup TL must.go with you” 

“Tame oarsman, but am entirely t of 
these shores. ‘The boy in there is like a 
bp Sn at eee trim a sail to vi er 
nary had 
Sh crameininiaasinpearnaes - 

“Perhaps sos» We'll make you as-camfrtablo as 


ber only athe incon- 


“Oh, I do not think of that ; 
up the wood and carried 


re for hase Disk guiheres 


is tua th Kiba Alter After be hed laid it down he 
went to ome of the windows and stood looking out 


Good heavens! what} an ie sok 
, and in the the 
and lingered vicinity 


him witha furtive but eager 

After a long silence he turned around with an im- 
patient movement; and heaving a long, deep, shud- 
«coring sigh, rau entinto the air, like one stung by some 
ypigenzied memory. 

The pale wouran leftalono at the pantry Tipepeay | 
ne two thin hands, an@imoved her pale lipayprayer- 

ully. 

“Is there to be no peace, no rest?” moaned she, 
‘‘ Heaven help us to bear this.heavy penalty! Heavens 
forgive us our sins and give us peace, though it can 
only come with desth’s cold clasp.” 

She roused herself presently from whatever sorrow 
overpowered her, and went about her duties in a still, 
grave, mechanical fashion that had evidently been 
taught by many dreary years of similar experience. 

It was scarcely an hour before she announced to the 
group in the room where the sufferer: was lying that 
supper was ready. 

The food prepared was simple, but served ina 
tempting manner, and ‘Mr. Brent for one’ did ample 
justice to it. He tried to introduce acheery, genial 
conversation by complimenting the hostess upon’ her 
culinary skill. 

But she was quite as taciturn as her husband, 
although in a somewhat different style. She replied 
briefly, in the low, dejected tone of one who-has no in- 
terest in the subject, 

Finding nothing his versatile fancy could suggest 
made any impression upon the singular pair, Mr. Brent 

mtly relinquished the hopeless attempt, and re- 
apsed into silence, 

It was quite.a contrast when the constrained, formal 
party returned to the sitting-room to find Allan and 
the young girl chatting with all the ease and freedom 
of two children. 

The lovely little creature playfully put ber mother 
into the low easy-chair as she exclaimed : 

“You are to sit down there, mother dear, and 
leave me to go out and clear up the kitchen. You 
look tired and worn out, and I am as fresh as a Jark: 
This young gentleman has been telling me such 
beautiful stories. I am sure he is very brave to be so 
cheerful with such a painfal limb, Can't we make 
some sort of a liniment for it ?” 

The pale, worn face of the mother lighted up with 
a glow of love and pride, as, looking into the bright, 
gladsome countenance, she answered, fondly: 

“Nay, my darling, I am not tired; work never 
tires me. Sit you down and hear more if you enjoy 
the talk, and’I will ont) be ‘a few mirutes away.” 

Bat the dutifal maiden shook her head and tripped 
away, and presently there floated to them througti 
the stout walls a silvery voice rising and falling vi 
bird-like carols. 

And as they caught its musical swell a tender 
sparkle of loving delight broke alike over the stern, 
grave brow of Lighthouse Dick and the wistful, 
melancholy eye of the pale mother. 

“Your daughter has a light heart as well asa 
sweet voice,” said Allan Brent, when Mrs. Morne arose 
to meisten the bandage around his ankle. 

“* Heaven be praised for it!” answered the mother, 
softly. “Her heart is full of love; and her eye 
bright ever with sunshine. Blessings: upon my 
Hesperia!” 


“Is that her name?” asked Allan, hastily, with the} 


any- | his 





impetuosity of aboy. “It is a strange name, and yet 
1 fancy it, and I am sure it is like her.” 

“Hesperia! star of the evening, light in the dark- 
ness, beacon of hope when other lights fail us, a glad 
warmth bresking up the cold darkness of the West. 
She is all ef that, our von org said Lighthouse 
Dick, @ rich thrill breaking up the hardnessof Lis 
voice. 

“It is like her; it jit ie ¢ charming name,” said young 
Allan, eagerly. you remember how we first saw 
her, father? I aun “almaye remember her as tha 


Lighthouse Star.” 
The keeper had window and was look- 
ing forth land turned around again 
ern seca trace of it 


whatever emotion had touched 
had vanished. 
tosh aeom the box of 


He went to the 
ee bee ry Sas peng "F 

“It is time to t the ad 
wife, i tion. Le amaniie 


here went across the p sharp 
gaa . 
5 neon g afterwards. 

She turned her face away quickly, but not before 
Allan had seen it and partially recognized its meaning. 
“No,” answered she, “I sever go with them.” 

The tone was thick end stifi stifled, bat in a moment 
she cleared it, adding: 

“Tam not very strong; Tam scarcely equal to the 
long climb. I am contented to remain.” 

But while she. spoke she moved restlessly towards 
the door, and them checking the half-unconscious 
movement, she came back and sat down by the bed- 
side. A long silence follewed.. 

Mr: Brent leaned back in his chair and thrown 
his handkerchief over his face; and was supposed to 
be asleep. Allan fidgeted, and tried to move the 
pillew. Mrs. Morne quietly placed it right. 

‘IT wish I could: hear the singing,” said he; “ how 
long they stay! I am sure the lamps are all 
lighted.” 

He looked out of the window and to. the 
broad illuminated line, reaching: like a fiery. bridge- 
over the water. 

“Oh, yes, they have: been , shining: these: fifteen 
minutes. But they always stay a long time. Itisen 
hour they ‘both enjoy.” 

** How dismal it must be for you to be waiting be- 
low,” said Allan, half fretfully: 

Pale as the lips were, they whitened, the thin 
hands clutched one upon the other with frantic 


fierceness. 

“T have waited so every night for ten years. It 
is ten years since her father first took to coaxing: 
Hesperia to stay there with him. She wanted to come 
down te me at first, but soon she enjoyed itas much 
ashe. They are often the whole evening there.” 

There was a meek, sorrowful patience in the tone, 
not in the least an angry of indignaut' protestation. 

*T hope she won't be coaxed forthe whole evening: 
to-night,” said Allan, queralousty.. “The pain isiso 
hard to bear, and she helped me:to forget it.” 

“T will tell her that you wish to.see her,” said Mrs. 
Morne, rising with alacrity; nothing loth to seize the: 
pretext. 

“Tam ashamed to be so boyish, but this foot seems. 
really to'fire with pain. I should like her here, but I 
feel afraid to call her away from her father. » Then. 
the steep stairs for you to mount. Ob; no, you need 
not 0, indeed—you must not gor”: 

can‘call to her from the centre-of the tower. I 
will only say that she is to come’ to yew-when she 
comes down from the lantern.” 

She glided swiftly away as she spske, as: if afraid 
of farther remonstrancey: 

Taking a candle «from the' kitchen, Mrs. Morne 

across the narrow entry, and went into the 
massive building forming the shaft of the lighthouse 


‘tower. She toiled upwards slowly, but witli noiseless 
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steps, making no decided pause tutil near the outlet 
into the lantern. 
mur of the mingling voices, the rich, mellow tones 


and the pure, silvery, ringing soprano, she stopped | strings of her black apron, while she answered, 
abruptly, and leaned against the railing, pressing one | meekly : i i 
“I know. But I thought this was something more | was taken ill some time before, and died without 
I suppose the intrusion of these people | being considered mad. Harris was bitten by the 
animal while administering some medicine, but never 
mentioned the circumstance till after his recovery. 


hand hard against her heart. 
They were still singing. 


Mrs. Morne crossed her hands over her breast; and 


lifted her eyes upwards, while slowly two large tears |'doing of all these years’ security, Curses upon that 

man’s inquisitive mind! He looks capable of worming 

The notes died away softly and lingeringly.. Then }out the most jealously guarded secret.” 

“I do not think you have any occasion for alarm,” | unwelcome attendants. 
rage than a P i 

Hormsdecn inipativnt gestare, and: asked, olmost , age than a Polar bear, goes muttering and growling 
ly: 


rolled down her cheek. 


came a low murmur cf fond, caressing words. The 
mother knew that with the great iron-rimmed crystal 
cage of the lantern, set all around in a flare of golden 
light, was a picture upon which her eyes would never 
be weary of gazing. 

As well as if her eyes looked upon it at that mo- 
ment, she portrayed to herself the strong; vigorous 
frame bending protectingly over the sylph figure which 
nestled within his‘arms. 

She saw'the graceful head, with its rippling: wealth 
of curls laid confidingly against the broad shoulder, 
and the two faces bathed in lovelight turned’ fondly 
upon each other. 

She kuew how those grave, stern featares were:all 
relaxed in tender devotion, what warmth and playful 
light shone in the cdld eyés, what loving smiles un- 
bent the grim hardness of tlie lips. How, in short, it 
was not ighthouse Dick, the morose, reticent man, 
within there, but soméone else. 

Someone she had known, and seeny and loved long 
ago—but so long, with suclt a dreary desert of tor- 
turing years between, that it almost seemed-as if the 
grave had shut down upon it with its damp:clods of 
dumb earth. 

“He loves her—oh, how he loves her!” murmured 
Mrs. Morne. “It is the teu, tender ‘spot in hiena~ 
ture which this cruel blight has‘not‘killed. TI ought 
to be thankful for it. It is the same with me: She 
has kept me ‘from dying, only she, Hesperia, indeed. 
Star of what a woeful nighti” 

She leaned’against the railing in mournful silence 
for some little time. Then taking up the candle from 
the step above her she-calfed; calmly: 

“ Hesperia.” ' 

“Here'I'am, mother. ‘Whete are: you?.: Do»you 
wart me?” 

“The young gentleman is in’ great pain, and he 
thinks you can help him ‘to forget it. I amon the 
stairs, and I have a candle.” 

“*T am so sorry for him. Oh, father; let me go,” 

“Why should you help: him, darling? .Stay with 
me, my pet, and let us look out into the night, and 
send our songs to cheer the distant sailors. You are 
in splendid voice to-night, Hesperia,” chided the 
father’s voice. 

* But the poor young man whoris in pain, father. 
Let us go down and sing to him,” pleaded the sweet 
tones of the ‘girl. 

“Pshaw! There ‘ia‘but’ one place ~where: I can 
sing. There is breadth and freedom, and glorious. 
exhilaration from this lofty: perch. My star never 
shines so brilliantly’ as thence. « Will you, go and 
leave me alone, my child, this night of all others?” 

There was an appealing pathos in his tone-which 
Hesperia bad seldom the power: of resisting, but sho: 
said, resolutely: 

“I want to go down and soothe the stranger’a/ 
pain, if Lean. You should’come also,my father He 
is‘a guest, you know.” 

“Go, then, but I shall spend my evening»here.” 

“Mother, lam‘coming. Are you waiting?” cried: 
out Hesperia, glad to escape with the reluctant assent. 

Mrs. Morue silently advanced. « She putithe candle 
into her daughter’s hand, and said, quietly : 

“Go down alone, dear Hesperia; L wish-to speak to 
your father.” 

The girl looked up quickly, half-apprehensively 
into her mother’s eyes, -They metihers with s mourn- 
ful but steady gaze. 

Hesperia beut forward hastily and kissed: her ten- 
derly. 
i Poor mother! poor littlemother!” she said; wist- 

ully. 
way light, my joy, my stax!” whispered) the pale 
lips, as her mother’sarms were flung around her, =; 


Then, gently releasing her, she turned and.went | (+ 


slowly up, while the girl tripped lightly down the; 
stairs. 

Lighthouse Dick was sitting on the floor’ with his 
back against the iron-sashed. glass, his: arms folded 
across his chest, his head drooping, his eyes: glaring 
and fierce, 

He looked up with # faint-expression of surprise at 
his wife’s intrusion. 

She seemeda little nervous, but she advanced un- 
falteringly. 

“IT saw by your looks that something troubled 


When siie could licar the low mur--} reply. 


than usual. 
Ave sanctissima! ora pro nobis! floated down in | amongst you. But 1 think thelad wild be able to leave 
melting sweetness to those strained ‘and listening ears. | in less than a week.” 


| “And the consequences of that may. bo the un- 


replied. she. 


“ Have you any idea who he is?” 
She looked surprised, and ‘answered, quickly : 
“Certainly not. Why should you think of it ?” 


talking this afternoon about Byngeworthe Park. 


sternation, and a gesture which showed an impulse to | 
fling herself at his feet, or into his arms. 


low, horrified tone’: 
‘** And you fear—you fear——” 


wicked regions the priests prate about.” 

She dropped her ghastly face to herishaking hands 
and kept it concealed there while she answered, hotly, 
with a wail of intense misery in the tone: 

“If I could save: you, if: I could help you,~ how 
gladly would I fiing »myself down into those seething 
waves below: But it isitoolatenow. Oh, that I had 
died ere you ever set eyes on me, and was brought. to 
this terrible. strait !” 

“ There is no-help,” returned he, gloomily,. “The 
past of all things is inexorable. It is for the present 
we must be prepared. This man questioned); me 
sharply. I em convinced he made mention of, that 
name on purpose: to watch its effect.. But I wason 
my guard. I think he is a detective.” 

“ You suspect that he comes:to find out-—” 

She paused, the shivering lips refusing to.give far- 
ther utterance.. Whatever the words. were lacking, 
her slowly turning eye meeting his revealed plainly. 

A slow, stony shudder shook both frames. 

Each pair of eyes fell with a:wild, despairing glance 
of mingled horror and dread, and.a-dead silence fol- 
lowed. The woman sank dowa.upon the floor and 
rocked to and fro in tearless agony. 

Lighthouse. Dick »watehed, ber gloomily.,,. Once 
there came a pitying tenderness inte his buraing eyes, 
as they filmed over with a tear, Hoe madea,step to- 
wards her with arms outstretched, as if'to lift her.up 
and draw her to his bosom: 

She saw the movement, and) a wild, joyful, smile 
broke over her lips, and the drooping head lifted itself 
exultingly: But just.as he;bad gained her side he 
shrank backy.andithe cold gray shadow fell over his 
face again. 

(To be continued;) 





Ai) WEEK or two ago. couple were “made, one 
flesh ” at St. James’s church in Gl ter. , The bride 
was 86; the bridegroom,56; the bridesmaid 76 ; the 
best man 69. Happy youths! 

SrverAL Continental papers give curious statistics 
of assassination. They rtion of murderers is, in 
Pngland,:1-in'678/000 souls ; Holland,.1 in 163,000; 
Prossia; Pin 100,000; ‘Austria; lin 77,000. Franee 
is left out of the:ealoulation. Very polite! 

Inrropuction or Ooan.—Coal was’ first used sas: 
fuel in London in the latter part of the’thirteenth 
centary; but the smoke was considered so injurious 
to the public health that Parliament petitioned King 
Edward L to: proliibit its burving’as an intolerable 
nuisance. He complied, and issued a proclamation 
against it. 

A Lure Inmicration.—A considerable inva- 
sion-of wolyes, bas been noticed for some time 
past in the forests of Belgium. For many years 
hey had not been seen in such numbers in tlic 
‘Ardennes. This immigration is attributed to 
the, late..war between Austria and Prussia. The 
wolves, hunted from the forests of Germany and 
Bohemia by the movements of the troops and the 
thunder of the cannon, went to seek in Belgium order, 
peace, and daily food. 

Recovery rrom Hyproruosis.-—A singular case of 
shydrophobia has occurred, near Towcester. A man, 
named. Harris, was, attacked with the, usual terrible 
symptoms,,and a medical man was sent for, who 
treated the, man, throngh many hours of frightful 








She took a step forward with a low ery of con- | the little wonder-worker ! 
over your window pane with his exquisite workman- 
But all at | ship—with 
once she checked herself sharply and stammered, in a | silver, and little spruce warriors in shining armour, 
with spears and feathery arrows—or he will 
cover them with mimic vineyards, thick leaved, and 

TI fear the:worst ; the blow which I have beentile- seeming almost to stir and. quiver, as the blue sky 
fying all these years. The saints have pity if. there} shone in amidst them. Theu he will pile up bills, 
be any worse torture than this life ef mine jin, these |.and cover them with the pine and fir; and his sky 


“Something always troubles .me,” was the chilliog | or three days he was well enough to be conveyed to 
his home, and there is every probability of the case 
She worked her fingers in and out.of the ribbon | been added to the few authenticated recoveries from 
this most dreadful malady. A fine foxhound, belong- 


ng tothe Duke of Grafton, kept by Harris’s master, 





WINTER. 


Now is old Winter driving over the earth with his 
The surly Boreas, more 


Then there are the black-winged clouds crowd- 


ing in, thicker and more dense, till the sky is shut 
out, and earth seems canopied with a low heavy ceil- 
ing of stone. 
her noisy brother, the driving hail, knocking and 
“Because he comes from ——shire, and they were rattling » Ea the fet 85 Sy ‘Se 

slyest of elves, called, time out of mind, Jack Frost— 


Then comes the stealthy snow, with 
With them. comes the 
How he delights to, glide 


spire-crowned. temples of glittering 


has its stars and comets, twinkling like the night’s' 
Go where you will, on a clear cold morning, you 
may be sure he has been there before you. His print- 
less foot has been to the. top of the tallest tree in the 
wood, and spangled itall over. He has scaled the air- 
feasng. solitary, peak, and looked down upon the 
eytie of the boldest eagle. At night you would think 
he went up to the very stars and cleared away the 
shadow of the dim pathway through the air, that 
their light might come down, as pure and sparkling as 
it issues from its mysterious sources. Then he is 
abroad in the moonshine, subduing the waters as with 
aspell; and the restless, rough sea lies as quiet and 
smooth as the plains of the earth. 

But his throne is not with us. He retires to the 
ice-encircled Pele, where the breath of no living thing 
pollutes the pare, clear air, and no voice but the awful 
one of the Storm King breaks the pervading stillness. 
Here will we leave him—while we return to our own 
region, cold enough, indeed; bat merry with the 
sounds of life and happiness. And precious dear aro 
the hours spent in that sanctuary of the heart’s holiest 
and dearest affection—home! When the evening has 
gathered in with gloom and storm, and the glowing 
fire sends its cheerful light around the reom, and 
reveals those faces with which every pleasant idea is 
associated, whose heart does not expand with kind- 
ness to his fellow-beings, and thrill with gratitude to 
that, all good Benefactor wlio sends blessings with 
every season? But even from that haven of earthly 
rest—our home—He calls us away, by the solemn 
warnings of bereavement; by the vacant places round 
the hearth;. by the memory of those who may never 
return to fillthem; and gives the immortal spirit a 
longing for another home, where the lost ones may 
rejoin us, to be separated no more for ever. 





Ray. iy Earnest.—On the 20th of December 
7°76 inches of rain fell at San Francisco, rain failing 
for 20 hours, The quantity is stated te be double 
that recorded for any day before. In the valleys of 
the State cattle, sheep, horses, and swine were 
drowned by thousands. 

Duck v. Hen.—A paper has been received by the 
Paris Academy of Sciences from M. Comaille on the 
comparative value of the hen and duck as egg pro- 
ducers. His observations were limited to three hens 
and three ducks, all fine animals, hatched at the same 
time in the-month of February. During the follow- 
ing autumn the ducks laid 225 eggs. ‘They recom- 
menced laying in February, and continued to do so 
until the middle of August. The hens laid no eggs 
during the-autumn, but began in January and leit 
off about the middle of August. ‘he totals of each 
at the end-of that time were—the hens, 257 eggs; 
the ducks, 617; M. Comaille next examined the 
nuttitive value ofeach kind of egg, amd found them 
nearly equal in that respect. Hencethe duck is more 
profitable than the hen by far. 

An ADVENTURE AMONG’ THE LAKE Movuntarns.— 
Recently two young gentlemen started on a holiday 
ramble on foot, arranged when no frost seemed 
likely to interfere, and walked from Grange to Bow- 
ness, aud when the cold was near zero started for the 
Kirkstone Pass, -where the highest inhabited house in 
Bngland (ab inn) is situate. After leaving Trout- 
beck the snow and wind became so bewildering that 








you. Icame to ask you what it is.” : 








suffering, with such skill and success that in, two 





the two wandered fully a mile and a half out of their 
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prop«r track, and were found previdentially by some 
shepherds just as one of the pedestrians fell exhausted 
~od benumbed with cold. A few yards ahead was a 
deep ravine snowed over. One of the young gentle- 


men carried a flask of whisky, but this froze in his 
pocket. Eventually, by the shepherds’ directions, 
Ambleside was reached, and the two had the pleasure 
of landing at Brown's Hotel instead of at the bottom of 
a ravine on Wansfell. Next day they mustered courage 
to cross the Raise Gap on foot to Keswick. 


THE BOUQUET. 

“What's the matter, Fred?” asked my cousin 
Kate. 

Now, it so happened that this was the identical 
question which I had for tle last two hoars been 
secretly propounding to myself. 

I felt dull, low-spirited, angry, restless—allin one. 
And yet I could think of no adequate cause for the 
effect. 

Nothing had gone wrong; no ill news had reached 
me; on the contrary. And yet I felt miserable. 
What could be the matter with me? 

This feeling had commenced—let me see—about 
twelve o'clock, at which hour the postman had 
called, and given into Kate’s hand a letter, which she 
had just glanced at and then hastily thrust it into her 
pocket, as her dear friend Julia Jennings approached; 
and I had then seen her steal out with it to the little 
honeysuckle arbour, as if for the luxury of a private 
perusal, 

All this I bad witnessed from the half-open door 
and window of the library, where I had been dreamily 
and pleasantly luxuriating over the p»ges of a book. 

I did not thank the postman for interrupting me; 
for when I again turned to my book the interest was 
somehow gone, and my mind wandered strangely to 
the garden, and to Kate, and to that letter. 

I was pretty sure who it must be from. Kate had 
several admirers in the village, but only one that I 
knew of at a distance. 

Some time ago she and Miss Jennings had passed 
six weeks in Bath with a mutual dear friend, and 
the report was they bad each made a conquest—Miss 
Jennings of a pious and theological student, and my 
cousin Kate of a very handsome and shy young 
physician, with a good position in Bath. 

Each of these enamoured swains had since per- 
formed a pilgrimage by rail to Riverton, as was 
popularly supposed, for the purpose of offering at the 
shrine of his idol. 

The divinity of the embryo D.D., albeit of a re- 
markebly sentimental and romantic turn, had not 
been propitious to her devotee, and he bad returned to 
Bath and delivered a very touching and eloquent ad- 
dress upon the vanity of earthly hopes and affections, 
But the M.D. had fared better; at least, so said 
public report in the person of Miss Deborah Cramp, 
our opposite neighbour. 

She maintained that my cousin, Kate Warden, had 
not only smiled on the young doctor, but that she 
smiled also at the very mantion of his name, at the 
least delicate allusion or distant reference to him, 
as though pleasant thoughts were therewith con- 
nected. 

I had heard all this upon my return from attending 
the county court, during which interval the visits had 
occurred; but, somehow, I had never until this 
incident of the letter bestowed a serious thought upon 
Doctor Tardy in connection with my cousin Kate. 

Why should she have concealed the letter upon 
hearing Miss Julia’s step, and have then retired to the 
arbour to read it? Why had she looked mysterious 
—yes, and pleased—upon emerging therefrom? And 
how was it, when we all met at lunch, and partook 
of cold fowl, Kate had said nothing about her letter? 
Only remarking that she wondered why Cousin Helen 
had not written to her, especially as Helen knew how 
anxious she was to have a description of her new 
dresses before making up her own. 

“ Artful! frivolous!” said I to myself. 

And with a glance at her which wust have be- 
trayed my feelings of disapprobation, I arose from 
the table. 

I had eaten nothing—I had no appetite—and I 
began to wonder what could be the matter with me. 

“Don’t go yet, Cousin Fred. We Gre to have a 
melon,” said Kate, cheerfully. 

And her look and tene were so sweet that I in- 
voluntarily paused. She was very pretty aud very 
wisning—but that letter in her pocket ! 

“Thank you; I don’t wish any just now,” ano- 
swered I, distantly. And I took upa paper and left 
the room. 

As I passed the door of the front parlour Bridget 
was there, dusting. On a chair opposite the door lay 
a pocket-handkerchicf and a pair of gloves, and a 
little workbox, and in the workbox, the top of which 
was open, lay a letter—the very letter that I bad seen 





Kate receive from the hands of the postman that 
morning. I knew it by its peculiar bluish tint. ” 

I looked stealthily behind me; then hesitatingly 
at the buxom, red-cheeked Irish girl. I felt that I 
was about oamean thing. I sauntered into the 
parlour with as careless an air as I conld assume. 
Bridget turned round sharply, then. watched me 
askance. How was I to evade ber observation ? 

“ Bridget,” said I, “I wish—I think—oh! haye 
you seen the 7imes here ?” 

‘An’ sure, isu’t it in your own hand it is this 
minit ?” said Bridget.. 

“Indeed! It's very light here; hadn’t yon better 
close the shutters, Bridget?” said I, insinuatingly. 
“If she would only turn her back for a moment.” 

“No, indade, if ze please, sir,” said the girl, with 
a knowing toss of her head, which seemed to say 
that she knew very well what I was after.. And she 
took up the handkerchief, the gloves, and the work- 
box, and prepared to leave the room. I became des- 
perate. 

“ Ts there a pair of scissorsin that box? I have 
a painful hangnail, Bridget.” 

She produeed the scissors, and handed them at arm's- 
length to me. 

I came a little closer—close enough tosee the direc- 
tion of that letter. A bold, clear; masculine hand, 
and the postmark, Bath. 

I satisfied. Yet I had done a mean thing. I 
had searched out Kate’s secret, and I started and 
coloured like a guilty creature as I heard approach- 
ing steps in the hall. 

I sat down with the paper in my hand, and uncon- 
sciously listened for Kate's light step tripping up- 
stairs. 

{t came presently; I heard her merry laugh in the 
hall, and then the door of thelibrary opened. 

“Yeu here, Cousin Fred! I thought you were in 
your office.” 

I maintained a dignified silence. And,then it was 
that Kate, opening her brown eyes a little, asked 
the question : 

“ What's the matter, Fred ?” 

“Nothing!” answered I, shorily and decisively. 

*T’m glad of that,” said Kate, demurely. “\I had 
begua to fear, with Aunt Kitty, that the lobster salad 
had not agreed with you.” 

And she very soon commenced searching the 
drawevs of the library-table. I looked over the 
edge of my paper at her little plump white hands, 
and the long lashes veiling the brightest and most 
mischievous eyes, and at the light brown waves of 
glessy bair falling about her pretty throat. 

What a charming little wife she would make! And 
what assurance in that fellow Doctor Tardy to 
think that he could, after a six weeks’ acquaintance, 
carry off the belle of Riverton. 

Yet there was his letter in her workbox. And 
here was she, looking as innocent as though she had 
never in her life had a secret. 

“T will tax her with her- artfulness,” thought I. 
“T will let her know that I cannot be so easily 
blinded and imposed upon as some other people.” 

Then aloud, and with cool and cutting sarcasm : 

“ You are looking for a letter from Bath, I presume, 
or for materials for writing an answer; and here are 
paper, pen, and ink, I will vacate the library, in 
order to save you the trouble of going to the arbour.” 

Kate opened her eyes again—a little wider this 
time—and thea she smiled, and the smile deepened 
into a laugh. And she became grave and looked 
mysterious and provoking. 

“ Thank you, Cousin Frederick; but I have a pre- 
ference for writing letters in my own apartment. One 
feels so snug and private, you know, where no one 
can come to pry about and peep over one’s shoulder, 
and try to find out who you are writing to. But just 
now Lam looking for my portrait. “Ah, here it is!” 

She drew forth a little morocco case, and looked 
first at the outside of the case, and then at the picture 
whieh it contained. 

I wanted very much to see it nearer, but would 
not ask. : 

1t appeared to bea simplecarte-de-visite, andshe now 
commenced some mysterious operation, removing the 
carte, and, as it seemed, replacing it. Tnis was done 
standing at the window, with her back tome. What 
a pretty, graceful figure, and what a pretty waist! 

What could she be doing? Not going to send her 
portrait to—— 

I felt a faint sinking of the heart at the thought. 
And yet the more I reflected the more probable it 
seemed, 

Doctor Tardy had doubtless written, asking for her 
portrait, and there being no gallery in Riverton, she 
—oh, Kate! I began to discover now what ailed me. I 
was jealous—horribly jealous. 

I had fancied till this moment that she was only 
coquetting with the doctor, but this looked serious, 
I could not bear the thought of her becoming Mrs. 

Tardy ; and yet she had proved herself so light, so 





fickle, 80 easily won, that I tried to convince mysell 
that she was quite unworthy to become my wife. 

Some gentle, serious, sensible girl or woman, such, 
for instance, as Miss Barrett over the way, would be 
much more suited to me. And straightway I resolved 
to step over and see Miss Barrett, who was pretty as 
well as sensible, 

I would show Kate how indifferent I. was to 
her coquetries with the M.D, I carried out, my in- 
tentions that evening, and spent a dull, uneasy hour 
in the young lady’s parlour, listening to her sensible 
talk, aad giving absent answers, as I watched Kate's 
shadow on the window-blind opposite, all the time 
with a vague sense that I was looking and talking 
very like an idiot, and that the young lady thought so. 

When I went home at half-past nine.and announced 
to the group in the parlour, with much zest, that I 
had passed a delightful evening with Miss Barrett, 
and eulogized her good ggnse and general cleverness, 
for, the special benefit of Kate and) her friend, Miss 
Julia, whom I didn’t fancy, Kate looked up and said: 

“I’m so glad that you're learning to appreciate 
Marian at last, Fred. She is a good, sweet girl, 
though she is a little of a blue.” j 

“ She asked me te come again,” said I, carelessly, 
addressing myself to my aunt and not to Kate, “and 
promised to accept my escort to Mrs, Patterson's 
party. I shall ask her.to walk to-morrow, for I 
really wish to, improve my acquaintance, aud she 
seems not altogether averse.” 

“Perhaps :not,” said my aunt. “A girl who is 
known to be engaged can act. with much more 
freedom towards gentlemen in general than one who 
is still on the-gué vive for a husband. She is beyond 
suspicion of matrimonial desires, you know.” 

“Engaged! Is Miss 
quired. ; ; 

To which Miss Julia: replied, with »  senti- 
mental sigh, that the young lady in question was to 
be married in Oetober to a gallant army officer, to 
whom her affections had long been given. . , 

Peelin: g.vory fat, 1 cast an askance look at Kate, 
and detected her in a similar one at.me. She, how- 
ever, looked demure, oaly inquiring awhile after 
whether I intended walking with Marian to the echo 
cave, or by the river; advising the former, as the 
river walk was muddy after the late rairs, 

Next day, 'asI ascended to my room, two steps at 
a time, in order to make some little preparation for 
dinner, I encountered Bridget descending like a 
whirlwind, I caught her arm. 

“ Bridget, just bring a pitcher of water to my room, 
will you? and——” 

“Oh, in a minit, Misther Frederick. It’s after 
runnin’ to the ffice I am this blessid miuit, for 
Miss Kate, to catch the letter-bag afore it starts.” 

And she held up a dainty-looking envelope. 

“T’ll take it for you, Bridget,” I said, eagerly, my 
conscience being less scrupulous this second time of 
peated t (~ I teok hold of Sys letter, but the girl 

8 owever, succeeded in getting a gli 
of the address: “Dr. Arthar Tardy, a em 
without diffieulty, for Bridget, in a suppressed voice, 
kept remonstrating, while she held on to the letter, 

“ Indade, thin, it’s teo bad. ye are, intirely, Mr. 
Frederick, kapin' me here when I ought to be strakin’ 
to the letter-office, as Miss Kate tolt me. Let me go, 
thin, will yer, Misther Frederick? Faix, it’s ashamed 
o yerself ze ought to be. I won't now, an’ that’s 


“ Bridget!” came, in severe tones, from some un- 
seen region upstairs. I saw no ene, but heard a 
whisking away of ladies’ dresses, and also a sup- 
pressed giggle as I passed the door of the apartment 
sacred to my cousin Kate and her friend Julia. 

At dinner I ved a mien of severe dignity, 
and scarcely ed at or spoke to Kate. My confi- 
dence in her was gone,and my esteem therewith 
diminished; nor did I objeet to her perceiving it, as 
she certainly must. 

I tried to eat with an enormous appetite, bat suc- 
ceeded only in attracting attention to the pile of he- 
terogeneous mixture of fowl and vegetables left un- 
touched upon my plate. 

On rising from the table my aunt Kitty beckoned 
me aside, and led the way to the back-parlour. On 
the way I appropriated the morocco case, which was 
lying on the hall-table, with Bridget’s dusting-cloth. 

* Frederick,” said she, solemnly, “I think it my 
duty to speak to you in regard to your conduct to the 
girl Bridget.” 

I stared, as I well might. 

“T don’t understand, Aunt Kitty.” 

She held up both her hands deprecatingly. 

“ Don’t pretend ignorance, Frederick. Upon more 
than one occasion of late—yesterday and to-day— 
your conduct to that unprotected girl has been ob- 
served and commented upon, . True, she is but a ser- 
vant; but that La circumstance would, I think, 
with a young man of correct principle and proper self- 
respect-——” 
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Her meaning at once flashed upon me, but with so 
strong @ sense of the ludicrous that instead of look- 
ing penitent and humbled, as my aunt seemed to ex- 
peet, I burst into a laugh, whereupon that justly 
offended lady stalked away with a mien of virtuous 
indignation. : 

I stalked out also, in rising indignation myself, 
and bent my steps to the garden. In a sort of savage 
move I vented my vexation in decapitating the tallest 
and moreglaring flowers, hollyhocks, marigolds, and 
larkspur, and strewing them in a many-coloured mo- 
saicaround me, 

Then my mood changed. I felt melancholy and 
miserable. If Kate had been near me at this moment 
I would have told her all, and at her feet, in sighs 
and tears, perhaps, have confessed my love and im- 
rome her to discard the doctor and to love me 
only. 

Asit wasI could only look remorsefully at the 
flowers which I had so cruelly stricken down in the 
pride of their beauty. 

I took them up and tried to form them into a 
beautiful bouquet, with some idea of leaving it upon 
Kate's book-table—a sort. of peace-offering. 

But the size and collection appeared so monstrous 
when completed that I. carefully concealed it in 
a rose-hedge, out of sight, as I thought. 

“I wish Kate would come into the garden,” I 
thought, longingly. ‘But if she do, I'll not speak 
to her, after her shameful conduct,” I reflected, an- 
grily. Andthen I suddenly remembered that I had 
her portrait about me; and I put my hand in my 
pocket and drew it carefully forth. I had scarcely 
looked at her for the last few days; but now, and 
here, in the retirement of the garden, I could gaze on 
and study the sweet face, the laughing brown eyes, 
and the pretty, smiling mouth, to my heart's con- 
tent. 

I opened the case carefully, cast a. glance upon the 
face therein, and hurled it into the hedge along with 
the bouquet. It was Bridget’s portrait. 

I afterwards understood that Kate had removed her 
own portrait, which she did not like, for the purpose 
of substituting Bridget’s, which the girl had promised 
her affianced. 


I began to feel more and more melancholy. Kate 
was certainly engaged to Doctor Tardy, and lost to 
me, 

Life seemed very blank to me—nothing in it worth 
living for. There were plenty of girls besides Kate, 
but 1 felt very indifferent to them.all. They were not 


ate. 

I decided that I would never marry; that I would 
eschew the sex and remain @ bachelor for life. The 
prospect was very miserable. I began to think death 
preferable. 

I sauntered down to the -river at the end of the 
lawn, and seating myself beneath a crab-apple-tree 
that grew there, began to slowly, and listlessly pluck 
the fruit and throw it into the water, watching. the 
expanding circles that they formed. I wondered if 
it would not be better for me to seek repose beneath 
those quiet waves, 

If I were only sure that Kate would grieve for me 
when I was gone—and just then I heard her laughing 
merrily, and saw her strolling up the garden walk 
with Julia and that ape Tadkins. They were laughing 
at me, I had no doubt. 

What a fool I was to be moping myself to death for 
a creature so heartless. 

And IT straightened myself up, and buttoning my 
coat and pulling up my collar, ala militaire, stalked past 
them with a feeling of superiority. 

AsI didso I heard a giggle from Kate and Julia, 
and a snicker adkins. 

I could have doubled up the little wretch, cane, 
moustache, and all, and chucked him into the river, 
in place of immolating myself therein; but I re- 
frained, with a feeling of compassion for the creature's 
insignificance. 

I streaked up to my room and improvedmy toilet 
before joining the company in the parlour. I was 
looking rather pale I thought, and pallor was becom- 
ing to me. 

I combed back my raven-black locks so as to. ex- 
pose my forehead and temples to the fullest advant- 
age, turned down my moustache and collar a la 
Byron, and went downstairs, confident that Kate 
must be touched by my appearance, 

I found her with a number of girls and one or two 
young men who had dropped in, seated around the 
centre table. 

The wished-for letter and patterns had arrived 
from Cousin Helen, and they were all busily discussing 
thems. + 
I took upa book. It happened to be a volume of 
Bacon’s works, and retiring to the exclusiveness: of a 
distant corner, looked alternately at the pages and 
over themat Kate. She was talking to a very pretty 
and elegant-looking blonde girl, with a pensive face, 
and soft, dreamy blue eyes—Kate’s opposite. 











I was not blind, and in my furtive glances at the 
group I could not but perceive that the blue eyes were 
more than once turned upon me. 

If my melancholy and poetic appearance had made 
os sapeeton upon Kate it had certainly upon Miss 

Kate, indeed, in her frivolous preoccupation, ap- 
peared, after the first glance, oblivious of my pre- 
sence. She talked gaily to them all, even to that 
coxcomb Thompson, who, ashe stroked his moustache 
(which looked strongly of dye), kept staring over his 
white fingers at her, in a manner which, had she been 
my sister, I should have resented. 

“ Has anyone a pencil ?” said Kate. ‘*No? Unfor- 
tunate, for I’ve just thought of an improvement upon 
this braiding-pattern. Ob, Cousin Fred, you're there, 
are you? Will you lend me your pencil? And while 
I’m busy with this I wish you'd take the scissors 
and cut me a duplicate of this sleeve-pattern.” 

“Exeuse me, Miss Catherine. The pencil is at 
your service.” 

And Larose, and crossing the room with a dignified 
air, placed it on the table before her. I wished her 
and Miss Bell, as wellas the rest of them, to under- 
stand that L was above being annoyed by her trifling 
talk, and also that.I did not condesceud to such frivo-~ 
lous and unmanly employment as she had just sug- 
gested. 

A young man of twenty-four cutting out ladies’ 
sleeve-patterns ! 

“ «Miss Oatherine’! oh!” said Kate; ‘‘ that is not 
Addie’s name, Cousin Frederick. Pray excuse me ; 
I quite forgot to introduce you. Miss Bell, my cou- 
sin, Mr. Frederick Elijah Farney.” 

It was quite true; that was my unfortunate middle 
name, thanks to Aunt Kitty, who had insisted on my 
being called after my grandfather. 

I bowed with as much dignity and grace as one 
could who was introduced as Elijah, but I resolved 
not again to address Kate as Miss Catherine. 

“ Prederick, my son, what is the matter with you? 
you look pale,” observed my kind aunt Warden. 

“Oh, nothing, ma’am—only I—indeed, I don’t feel 
quite well this evening,” and I carelessly and pen- 
sively stroked back the dark hair from my white 
forehead and temples.” 

“‘ Indeed, Cousin Fred, I feared you would be ill 
ever since I saw you eating those green apples under 
the crab-tree this evening,” said Kate, sympathiz- 
ingly. 

z Eating greén apples!” exclaimed Aunt Kitty. 

And Miss Bell opened her blue eyesa little, and 
Julia and Tompkins smiled politely behind their 
pocket-handkerehiefs. 

“ Nothing of the kind, ma’am,” replied I to Aunt 
Kitty's remark, feeling my face flushing despite my- 
self. “I was only amusing myself, as Kate knows, 
with tossing the fruit into the water in an idle mood.” 

‘Ah, that wasa very interesting and intellectual 
employment,” remarked Tompkins, approvingly. 
“ Don't » despise :me, Farley, for cutting patterns. 
A lady's request can ennoble any eccupation, you 
know.” 

And the puppy cast a glance at Kate, which, if 
she had possessed proper self-respect, she would have 
resented by quitting the room. 

As it was she only looked down at her braiding- 
pattern, and bit her lip. 

“ Really, Frederick, you look quite feverish,” said 
Aunt Kitty. “Your face is all flushed. Have you 
a headache, my son ?” 

* Noyma’am,” I answered, rather sharply. “ There’s 
nothing the’matter with me. I’m quite well.” 

* Rather sudden recovery,” remarked Kate. 

“ You see,” said Tompkins, in an explanatory tone, 
‘he's only taken a slight cold from sitting too long 
under the crab-apple tree.” 

Here Kate and her friend Miss Julia turned 
their heads aside, and Kate bit her lip again, while 
Miss Jennings gave a sert of. delieate, hysteric 
cough behind her embroidered pocket-handkerchief. I 
said nothing, but in my own mind resolved to call 
Tompkins to account on the next day. Meantime, 
feeling extremely disgusted, I arose to have the 
room. 

“Pray, Cousin Fred, stop a moment,” said Kate, 
turning eagerly round; “I’ve something here of 
yours which you left in the garden and forgot,” 

So saying, she produced and deliberately placed 
upon the table, in full view, the unfortunate flowers 
aud. moroceo case which I had thrown into the 


“You see,” said she, sweetly, “we found them 
hidden snugly away under some roge-bushes, for 
safe keeping, I suppose! But I feared the chickens 
might injure the bouquet—they’re so fond of mari- 
golds—and the picture would certainly have been 
ruined by the damp! so I brought them in, and have 
kept them for you. I suppose the bouquet is in- 
tended for the lady whose picture you have here, eh, 
Cousin Fred?” 


And Kate unclasped the case, and held up, in full 
view of the company, the dumpy form and turned-up 
nose of Bridget. 

My aunt Kitty cast a severe glance at me from 
over her spectacles, while a smile went round the 
table, and even Miss Bell raised her fan to her lips. 
Tompkins took the case, and holding it at arm’s 
length, with a gaze of admiring criticism, read aloud: 

‘* Bridget Riley, to the one she loves. His till 
death.” 

Here he suddenly closed the case, and respect- 
fully replacing it on the table before me, remarked, 
gravely: 

“I beg pardon, Farley. I'm sure you will excuse 
me, but you see we didn’t know ——” 

But for the presence of the ladies I think I should 
instantly have called the fellow out. As it was I 
seized my hat and left the room, without awaiting 
the close of his speech, though not before I heard a 
burst of laughter from the whole company as I 
stalked out into the back piazza. 

I felt savage enough at first; but as I sat there, in 
the quiet summer evening, with the clear moonlight 
falling around me, and the river murmuring near, my 
mood changed. I felt very, very unhappy ; not only 
from the conviction that I loved Kate, and that she 
did not love me, but because of the heartless manner 
in which she had treated me. I resolved to give up 
all thoughts of Kate; to leave next day, and goon a 
summer holiday, and by the time I returned —— 

“ Cousin Fred,” said a very low, soft voice near 
me; and Kate’s hand was placed timidly on my 
shoulder, and when I looked up, half angry still, 
Kate's brown eyes, smiling, but half full of tears, met 
mine. 

‘“*What do you want, Miss Cath—Kate?” inquired 
I, coldly and distantly. é 

‘* Nothing, Cousin Eli—Cousia Fred,” replied she, 
but with a strange soothing tenderness in her tone. 
“ Nothing, except that I don’t wish you to be angry 
with me.” 

I was sifent. My anger was fast melting away, 
and I could have taken the little hand that had shyly 
moved from my shoulder to the back of my chair, 
and have kissed it; but I wouldn’t make a fool of 
myself. The girl cared nothing for me, and she should 
never suspect that I cared for her. 

“ Are you angry, Cousin Fred ?” 

“Suppose I am; what would it matter to you? 
You care nothing for me, Kate.” 

* Yes, I do.” 

“ Humph—how much ?” said I, incredulously. 

“ As much more than I care for Doctor Tardy.” 

I turned around with a desperate resolve: 

“ Kate, tell me frankly and truly, now, do you love 
that man ?” 

“ Why, Cousin Fred, I—I have a certain regard for 
him, as a very excellent and even interesting young 
man, and——” 

“ Enough!” 

** And asthe betrothed of my dear friend Julia——” 

“ What ?” 

“Certainly. Didn’t you know it? Itis true that 
there’s been alittle estrangement between them the 
past week, owing to a slight jealousy on Julia’s 
part, and she returned his letter ; but he then wrote to 
me, and I explained, to their mutual satisfaction, and 
now it is all right between them again.” 

“Oh, Kate!” 

It was all I could say. 

“ Wasn't it absurdin Julia to be jealous?” quoth 
Kate, philosophically, though I saw by the mischiev- 
ous light in her eye that she was fully aware of my 
absurdity in that respect. 

“TI couldn’t help it, Kate,” said I,humbly. “Ifyou 
knew how I loved you you would not wonder at my 
feeling jealous of your apparent regard for another.” 
“ Apparent regard? Appearances are sometimes 
deceitful, are they not, Cousin Fred? Now I was not 
jealous of Bridget, despite the circumstantial evidence 
of that bouquet and the picture. What do you say to 
that testimony, Cousin Frederick ?” 

It is unnecessary to tell what I said—or what I did. 
I will merely mention that, notwithstanding Kate's 
protestation of not being jealous of Bridget, she has 
several times since our marriage, when accusing me 
of undueattentions to other women, alluded, reproach- 
fully, to the bouquet and the picture, M. W. 








Sacacitr or SwatLows.—The following curious 
fact affords not only a proof of the extraordinary pro- 
ceedings of swallows, but would almost seem to show 
that they possess the power of making their conge- 
ners aware of the ufifitness of a locality for building 
nests in succeeding years. Some swallows have built 
their nests for several years in succession in the 
window of a drawing-room, which commanded a 
beautiful and extensive view. They, however, dirtied 
the glass so much that the view was obscured. In 





order to prevent recurrence of this the corners of 
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the windows were rubbed ‘in the spring with soft- 
and oil: “When'the breeding season arrived 
the swallows attempted to breed as usual, ‘but their 
pellets of clay would not adhere, and fell off as fast 
as they were applied. ‘[he birds persevered, how- 
ever, for some days, but at last gave it up.’ Thisis 
not surprising ; but it is an extraordinary fact that, 
from that day forward, not one swallow ever at- 
tempted to build in the window in question during 
the many years the proprietor resided in the house. 
How is this‘circumstance to be accounted for ? While 
on the subject of swallows we will mention another 
anecdote of their proceedings. Ata gentleman's seat 
in Scotland the kitchen and other offices were de- 
tached from tne house, but connetted *with it bya 
passage covered at the top, but open to*the front, and 
resting on pillars. In the passage a bracket was fixed, 
on which a lamp was placed for the use’ of the ser- 
vants at night. Olose to this lamp swallows built 
for several years, not in the least disturbed by the 
light or the constant passing of the ‘servants. Some 
alterations took place in this passage, and ‘they built 
no more there; bat on ‘the opposite side of the house 
a large bell was hung for-ealling the sérvants from 
the stables to their meals. This bell was covered by 
@ wooden box, open to the front; and under and 
within this box swallows built for many ‘years, quite 
undisturbed by the ringing of the bells several times ’ 
a day. 
 — 


THE MERCHANT’S DREAM. 

ALGERON wasia merchant. All through a long sam- 
mer day he had been engaged among boxes, bales and 
packages; or poring Over accounts current; or mus- 
ing over new adventures. When night came he re- 
tired to his quiet chamber, and refreshed his wearied 
mind with musicand books. Poetry and the harmony 
of sweet sounds-elevated his sentiments, and caused 
him to think, as he had often before thought, of the 
empti and vanity of mere earthly pursuits, 

“ In what,” he said, “am I wasting my time? Is 
there anytluing inthe dull round of mercantile life to 
satisfy an immortal spirit? What true congeniality 
is there between the highly gifted soul and bales of 
cotton or pieces of silk? Between the human mind 
and the duli, insensible objects of trade? Nothing! 
Nothing! How sadly do we waste..our lives im the 
mere pursuitof gold! And after) the glittering earth 
is gained are we any happier? I think» not. “The 
lover of truth, the wise, contemplative hermit in his 
cell, is more a mau than Algeron |” 

Thus mused the merchant, and thus he gave ut- 
terance to his thoughts—sighing.as he closed each 
sentence. The book that he loved was put aside—the 
instrument from which his skilful hand drew eloquent 
music lay hushed upon a table. He was:unhappy. 

He had remained thus for some time When the door 
of his room opened, and a beautiful being entered and 
stood before him. Her countenance: was calm. and 
elevated, yet full of sweet benevolence. 

Fora moment she looked at the unliappy merchant, 
then extending her hand she said: 

“ Algeron, Ihave heard your: complaints. Come 
with me, and look around with a broader. intelli- 
gence.” 

As she spoke she laid her finger upon the eyes: of 
the young man. Arising, he found himself im the 
open air, walking by the side of liis strange conduc- 
tor along a path that led to a small cottage. 

Into this they entered. It was a very humble 
abode—but peace and contentment were dwellers in 
the breasts of its simple-minded occupants—an aged 
female and a little girl. 

Both were engaged with reels of a curious and 
somewhat complicated construction; and both sang 
cheerily at their work. A basin of cocoons on the 
floor, by each of the reels, told Algeren the true 
nature of their employment. A small basket of fine 
and smoothly reeled spools was upon the table. 

While the merchant still looked on a man entered, 
and after bargaining for the reeled silk, paid down 
the price and carried it away. A few minutes after, 
and the owner uf the cottage came. He asked for bis 
rent, and it was given to him. Then he retired. 
Shortly after a dealer in provisions stopped at the 
humble dwelling, and liberally supplied the wants of 
its occupants. He received his pay, and drove off, 
singing gaily, while the old woman and child looked 
contented and happy. 

Come,” said his conductor, and Algeron left the 
cottage. Thescere had changed. Hewas no longer 
in the open country, but surrounded by small houses, 
It was a village. 

Along the streets of this they walked for some 
time, until they came to a shop, which they entered. 
Standing beside the counter was the same man who 
had bought the cottager’s silk. 

He had many parcels, which he had collected from 


‘said, with a 


to the shopkeeper, who was as'ready to buy as he 
was to sell. 4 

‘* Another link in the great chain,” remarked th 
mysterious companion, signifieantly.. ““See how they 
depend the one upon the other, Can. the hermit‘in his 
cell, idly musing about truths that will not abide— 
(for truth is ‘active is in fact ‘the power by which 
good is dene'to'our fellows and willnot remain with 
anyone who does not use it)+thus serve his fellows? 
Is his life more excellent, more honourable, more in 
accordance with the high endowments of the:soulthan 
the life of him who-engages in ‘those omployments by 
which all are benefited 2” 

‘Algeron felt that new-light ‘was; breaking ininpon 
him. But, as-yet, he saw dimly. ’ 

“Look up,” seoutinued his companion, ‘and see 
yet another’ link.” 

The merchant raised ‘his: eyes. ‘Thevscene had 
again changed. The village had become a large 
town, with :ranges of: tall buildings, im:which -busy 
hands threw the shuttle, weaving into bewutiful fa- 
brics of various patterns the -hamble ‘fibresgathered 
from‘hundreds of cottages, farmhouses, and cocoone- 
ries, in all the region round about. 

Through these he wandered with his guide. Here 
was one-tending.a loom, there another folding, ar- 
ranging, or packing iato cases the products thereof ; 
= at the head of all was the manufacturer him- 
self. 

“Ts his a useless life?” asked the guide. ‘‘Is he 
wasting the high endowments of an immortal’ mind 
in thus devoting himself to the office of gathering in 
the raw material and reproducing it again as an ar- 
ticle of comfort andiaxury? But see !—another has 
presented-himself.. It is the merchant. | He has come 
to receive from this man the ‘prodacts of his looms, 
and send them over’the world that all may receive 
and enjoy them. ‘Are his energies wasted? No, 
Algeron! Ifthe merchant were not to engagein trade 
the mapafaeturer-could not get his goods tothe mar- 
ket, and would uo louger afford the meaus of subsist- 
ence that he now does to ‘hundreds and thousands 
who produce the raw material. Without him millions 
who receive the blessings furnished by nature and art 
in places remote from their city or country would be 
deprived of many comforts, of mauy delights,» The 
agricultarist,’ the mianufacturer, the mercbant,! ‘the 
artisan—all who are engaged in the various callings 
that minister to the wants, the comforts, and the luxu- 
ries of life—are honourably employed. Society in all 
its patts is held’ by mutual interests. A 
chain.of dependencies binds tle whole world together. 
Sever # single Jink and you'affect the whole. « Look 
below you. As a merchant yourposition is inters 
mediate! bet ween ‘the producer and the consumer. See 
how many hundreds are biessed with the reception 
of ‘nature's rich benefits through your means. Could 
this take place if you sought-only after‘abstract ‘truth 
in idle, dreamy musings? .‘Oease then tochafe your- 
self by fallacious reasonings. Rather learn ‘to: feel 
delight in the consciousness that you are the ‘means 
of diffusing \aroand you many blessings. ‘Think not 
of the gold you are to gain as the end of your acti- 
vity; forso faras you do this you will lose:the ‘bene- 
fits-that may be derived from pursuing, with dili- 
gence, your calling in life—that ‘for which by educa~ 
tion you'are best quatified—and into which your in- 
clination leads you.” 

“I see it all now, clear as 


32. 


‘a sanbeam,”) Algeron 
,as light brokestrongly 
into his mind. 


The sound of bis own voice startled. him with its 
strangeness, “For a moment he seemed the contre of 
a whirling «phere, Then! albogrew calm, and he 
found himself. sitting alone in bis chamber. 

‘+ Can-all thishave been but a dveam 2" he murmured, 
thoughtfully. “No—no—it-ie more than @ dream. . 1 
have'been taught, not by a mere phantom of the ima- 
gination; bat by'truth herself—beaatiful-trath. 
lovely ‘countenance: I shall never forget; and -her 
words shall rest'in my heart like apples of ‘gold on 
pictures of ‘silver. Henceforth’ I took upon ‘life with 
a purified vision. Nothing is mean, nothing is un- 
worthy of pursuit that ministers to the good of society. 
On this rock I rest my feet. Here I stand upon -solid 
ground.” 

From that time Algeron pursued his business as.a 
merchant with renewed activity. ‘The thought: thet 
he was ministering in his sphere to the,good of all 
around him was a happy thought. . It cheered him on 
in every adventure, and brought to his mind, in the 
retirement, a sweet peace, such as he had never be+ 
fore known. 

Fully did he prove that the consciousness of 

good to others brings with it the purest delight. 

8, 8. A,09 
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Worta tHe Cuarnm.—Young men are mistaken 
when they think good looks, their principal recom- 





many cottages ; and now he was passing them over 


mendation to women. A woman admires hand- 





some man for a time pbut.it needs something more 
“than a) good-looking face. to retain this feeling. A 
woman is, as a goneral ralé, more strougly drawn by 
the intellectual qualities of the opposite sex than by 
anything else. What is above said is also true of the 
gentler sex. A man frequently says of some belle, 
“ ¥es, she's very beautiful ;but I:thank heaven she 
isn't my wife!” ‘ Women like'to be‘admired for their 
loveliness, aud we donot blame them for it; but it 
requires something more than mere beauty to enable 
them to retain their influence over men. 


Seer 
PARIS EXHiBITION OF. 1867. 


Amone the curiosities‘of nations to be presented to 
the public ‘at the Exhibition we may: cite the Chinese 
portable kitclien. 

One man carries it on his shoulders, and serves out 
his — produce to'eustomers. It isa structure 
of wo ‘al lightness ; ° so by thé employ- 
ment of bamboo cane, to which it-is suspended. The 
contrivance is 2 metres high and 3 metres wide. Ono 
hand of the “earrier sveadies ‘the machine while the 
other minds the cooking, tendstlie fire, ‘and servés the 
public; in the front ‘co it On ‘the first slrelf, 
are plates and dishes well arranged ; ‘onthe second 
moter res aye on the Ey ewe floor” is 
arran e -wpperatus. The back compart- 
ment contains ‘all ‘that ‘can-comfort ‘man, in a raw 
state. “Meat, + poiiltry, “fish, ‘vegetables ‘and ‘herbs, 
peppers, spices, oe. Foren-’éztremely snvall sam a 
workman,'in China, can bive'a comfortable repast . 
without quitting-hi8’ place of ‘work ; afl’ he:has to do 
is to bevkoti to the-restanrtmt-man, and Up comes’ the 


Another ambulatory occupation fs*that of barber. 
This Ohinese “shever” has a boiler of hot: water on 
his head, On his shoulder is a bamboo, carrying at 
one ‘end the *of'eold water, at the other end 
the traditional shaving-dish, a razor and towel. He 
ales takes off: anes but the hair of the head 

leaving a small enjoined -by the Maudchous 
peered ond ‘of death. > nd 

A fight-circns, to secommodate 15,000 persons, 
is to be erected. The horns of the bulls én’aétion will 
be" ‘ed-as ‘to render’ them dnnoeuous, and the 
sword blunted;*so that, instead. of.blood, the’ only 
vital element spent will be money in the shape of 
costumes, which are to be represeited in the most 
sumptuous manner. ‘ 





MARION. 


— 
“CHAPTER XIV. 
A subtle smile, that dimpling fled, 
As night-black lashes rose and fell, 
I looked, und‘to’ myself I said— 
‘Pho letter L. 


"We will now turn back a lapse of years, aid cast 
another glance at several personiagés who bore a con- 
spicuous part ih the opening chapters of our story, 
When, on returning to his home in the gray, light 
of dawn, Basil Roget was somewhat surprised not to 
= Rompére in the rire bons he had stationed 
im in the capacity of guard ; ‘but su ing he might 
be within, he entered ths tong nid Tepentedly called 
8 name. 
There was ‘no “response, and’ whien, on’ going to 


' Marion’s room, he found it vacant, a thousand fore- 


bddings swept through his brain. 

Areid search was itiade, ‘not only of the house and 
grounds, but throughott ‘the whole town. 

“Roget now thou his horse ‘aid “dashed off at a 
mad pace; but the animal ‘becoming frightened, he 
was thrown from the and’ was too severely in- 
jaréd to proceed. 

Adrienne’s grief and alarm knew no bounds; and 
when her father was brought back to hier she’ feared 
the young fugitive would escape their toils. 

When Roget ‘was able ‘to resume ‘his’ journey, and 
again stood on the deck of the Queen of ‘the Sea, he 
found that both “Marion and Marie Videau had been 
missing more than a week. : 

The third mate had decampéd, andthe next morn- 
ing he received @ rough scroll, which satisfied him 
that his suspicions were wéll grounded. 

“Bastt Rocert,” thus his old mate had written, “ I 
have turned traitor, and you know the cause. To mo 
you owe the escape of two, of your prisoners; and of 
one thing you may be ceftain—while I liye it will be 
my chief pleasure to thwart youryplans, 

‘ROMPERE.” 
Tho receipt of this note threw Roget into a raging 


passion. 
The ship soom:put out:to sea, leaving Adrienne to 
lament the failure of her schenies‘in the mow desolate 
mansion, and during that:voyage her father seemed.a 
thousandfold morerticree and lawless than ever. 





Pierre Blondeau sand -his -nephew, Paul: Lyons. 
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joined his band, and their vessel became the terror of 
the sea. 

He was still skilful in expedients, and could 
assume disguises with as much tact as when le had 
deceived the Montellos. 

After an attack of fever, that left him too weak to 
manage his bold craft, he retired to a pleasant French 
town, where, as he gained strength, he spent most of 
his time in hunting and fishing. 

One day, venturing into the grounds belonging to an 
old chateau, he met with an adventure which formed 
a new era in his life. 

Perceiving an animal which he supposed to be a 
hare, he discharged his musket, when, to his surprise, 
a dismal howl echoed through the air, and a«pet 
spaniel bounded up and fell dead upon the sward. 

At this juncture a woman of dark, imperial beauty 
sprang forward, and flung herself down by the wounded 

t. 


P Roget had seen and admired many beautiful women, 
but never had he perceived such a picture as she made | 
while she kuelt there with her rich brocade robe, 
her velvet tunic, and Indian searf knotted around her 


“ But I need not repeat all the events crowded into 
those brief weeks, during which I heard you serenad- 
ing her with a Moorish lute, following her into the 
vineyards where the vinters were at work among the 
vines, and sitting with her. Ere your ship was ready 
to sail we had both fallen in love with you; but I 
would. have died rather than have betrayed the. truth 
to. my-sister, who was petite inform and delicate in 


“Tho hurried wooing was succeeded bya hasty 
wedding, and the fair, frail young bride sailed with 
ow on-board Lia Reine du Mer, leaving me desolate. 
you made her-happy, Basil Roget, I think I could 
have borné:the trial better; but when in two short 
years she.came back to me, and told me you had 
broken her heart, and married her only to secure the 
fortune Madame Duroc had settled upon her, my wiole 
soul arose in revolt. She died in my arms, bequeath- 
ing Adrienne to my care; but you snatched her 
from me and placed her under your own tutelage. 


And shevhas inherited farmore of your character than 


that of her wronged mother’s.” 
Never liad the lawless man ‘been so startled and 


stately head, affording a vivid contrast to her shining eee the revelation, which broke upon him 
black hai % 


an omen of-doom, and he could: scarcely find 


hair, % 
« m,” exclaimed Roget, advancing with a |:voice'to artiatlete: 










bow, “howewean I express my for 
this aceident ? Cp, thought it was'a | 
hare, and would not for # Croesus have 
killed anything dear to so Lessitiful a lady. 





* Your wealumame, then, is Adrienne Ravenal !” 


back with wealth sufficientto give me in- 


depomtionce, atid bought this oleae Seinoem be 
chetishes.an undying hate towyeu ries of 


oars have watched your movements and reported 
It was Adrieane Ravenal whearent 


you after ypyour 

howe 3 Conthaiica and . off .as Genstanza’ 

pr eo but pet” oe of ‘Fate, follewing Pp h «& a 

thoug! ng + - Of * fol jou wit rgus 
Roget made a gallant reply, andl lifting the jel, | eyes. up’ thecamateh between you and the 

wrapped bim in his own sash, and ed to be allowed | house of Moutello,andincited the sullea Rompire 


to carry him home. 

On the way he learnedthat her name-was Lenore 
L'Estrange, and that she and her invalid brother, with 
their servants, were the only occupants of the chateaa, 

Three days later the pirate chief brought Made- 
moiselle Lenore a beautiful pet dog, taken from a 
ship with other treasures. 

With all his assurance he scarcely dared offer it, 
but Lenore gracefully accepted the gift, and the ac- 
quaintance thus formed soon ripened into love on the 
part of the chief. 

Manya transiont love-dream had. been his,. and it 
must be confessed it ‘was rather Niua Montello’s 
wealth than her heart, save. as he hoped to secure 
ene through the possession of the other; but now, 
in the prime of his‘manhood, he for the first time felt 
an absorbing love. 

Lenore L’Estrange was to him the most capti- 
vating of women; ker © sare accomplishments, 
thorough education, and high-bred manner, lending a 
new charm to her surpassing beauty, 

And the lady—she seemed to smile on his ad- 
vances, and yet he scarcely dared breathe the story in 
her ear. 

At last he ventured to declare his passion, and for 
onee in ‘his lifehe was in earnest. 

Looking down at him as he still knelt at her feet, 
she exclaimed, with a dash of bitterness in her tone: 

“ Basil Roget, the farée-is over! Rise, rise—this 
is no place for you:.I know your character, your call- 
ing—all the incidents connected with your, past life.” 

“ Whoare you ?” cried:the obief, in-dismay. 

“ You recollect Constanza the Sybil?” 

“ Yes, yes, lam not likely to forget.,her,.or. the 
treacherous game she played mein Costa Rica.” 

“She has played .you another, now; for yeara it 
has been her aim to secure this triumph, and to-day 
it is hers.” 

“ And why should you pursue,me with your ven- 
geance, and arouse the only sincere love Lever felt, 
and then trample my heart under your feet ?” 

“ Listen, and you shall know... Like you, I have 
assumed names and characters to suit. my purposes. 
Iam the only sister of your buried wife, and your 
daughter Adrienne is consequently my niece. Many 
years ago, when I was agirl of fifteen and my sister 
four years older, we went into a country. place. not 
unlike te this to.spend)a few, months with her god- 
mother, Madame Duroo, who hed promised to make 
Therese her heiress. 

“ We were there on! May-day, and Therese was 
crowned queen, and-proud enough I. was of her 
beauty. Your vessel had been obliged to put in atan 
adjacent port, having -been injured by a storm; the 
man at/the masthead espied what.was going on, and 
you and four sailors came over. , What.a fascination 
you had for me then, in your careless, half-brigand, 
half-sailor costume, aud how eagerly I watched you as 
you paid homage to Therese, and danced set after set 
with her on the green, escorting her home in the twi- 
light. 








to revolt when. he came tovask counsel of the sybil, 
where his master had olten come. And now, Basil 
Roget, I have finished my story. I have had my 
hour of triamph, and you know full well why Le- 
nore L’Bstrange cannot accept you.” 

With these words she turned from him as Eliza- 
beth of England might have turned from the desk 
where she had signed the death warrant of the Earl 
of 


The pirate chief arose and staggered away, too 
much overwhelmed to mutter invectives or repeat 
his. old declaration—‘‘ Woe to him who thwarts 
Basil Roget's plans.” 

He immediately put out to sea, and landing at 
Punta Arenas, sought the confessional, where he had 
many times before’ poured forth his own soul. A 
strange priest had taken Father Anselmo’s place, and 
when he inquired for his former confessor he was 
gravely told he could not see him, for he was very 
ill, P 

He was crossing the damp flags of the ruined 
eleister, when a boy who had been one of the aco- 
lytes ministering about the altar, advanced to him 
and said : 

“Father Anselmo recognized your voice, and has 
sent me to call you to his bedside.” 

The chief obeyed and soon stood in the presence of 


the priest. 
P “My son,” he exclaimed,as Roget entered, “I am 
ing.” 

“T trust not, reverend father; I should be sorry to 
miss you from the confessional.” 

“And yet the sands of my life are fast wasting, 
but before I die I would fain tell you why I exerted 
such efforts to reclaim that wandering heretic, 
Francis. Marion. When you breathed his name 
during your confession it struck me like an arrow, 
for it brought back the bitterest memories of my life. 
Years before I had decided to assume the office of the 
priesthood I dwelt for a time in the colony whither I 
had gone like many a young man who went to Florida 
and the other provinces from France and Spain, lured 
by the hope of gain. There, on the banks of the 
Santee, I met Charlotte Cordes, and then, my son, 
abandoned myself to the first and only love of my 
lifetime. When I ventured to declare it my suit was 
declined, and a year afterwards she married a young 
heretic, Gabriel Marion, the father of your former 
prisoner. My rejection embittered my whole being, 
and I restlessly wandered about for two or three 
days. Like all good Catholics I had always abhorred 
heresy, but now I detested it-more than ever, and at 
length became a priest. When TI laid those plans 
with you to bring Francis Marion over to our faith I 
had a double purpose, and thought would be a 
gteat triumph ‘to see the son of my rival a proselyte 
to. the Romish Church. There—there, my strength 
fails, my sight grows dim. Call the Reverend Father 
from the confession to administer extreme unction.” 

Roget sprang to summon the priest, and ere the 
twilig&s fell Father Anselmo was dead. 





“ Yes,” replied the woman; “but Ihave not finished 
my story. Aifter,my sister’s death I felt quitealenein }@ieriom,inm defiance, and muttering—‘‘War to the 
world ; batamonly brother, whom we supposed lost }:teéthsemar tothe teeth !” 


From the death-bed of the subtle priest we will 
return to Francis Marion's movements. 

After his escape from Colonel Tarleton he retired 
to his favourite stronghold on Snow’s Island, a spot 
well suited to his purposes. 

Hnclosed on all sides by water, with dense swamps 
forming its borders, where the tall cane-brake swarmed 
with game, and with the middle part more elevated, 
and covered with forest trees, the camp of the partisan 
was better defended than the moated casiles of the old 
English barons, 

In the late pursuit of Colonel Tarleton and his 
dragoons he had perceived a man riding by the com- 
mander himself, who seemed to enter into the chase 
with wild eagerness. 

His figure was tall and muscular, his bearing 
stately, and his whole manner that of one accustomed 
todanger. When Tarleton had decided to abandon 
the pursuit on the verge of the dangerous morass 
he turned sharply towards Tarleton, and cried : 

“Colonel, of course we must obey orders or be 
court-martialled; but, by heaven! I have traversed 
more dangerous swamps than this, and as for the 
swamp-fox, as you call him, I would never, never 
give him up.” 

"Phere wasa fierce glitter in hiseye, and an ominous 
‘shadow.on his brow, as he followed the colonel’s lead, 
-anttthvies he glanced back, waving his hand towards 


Enjthe-eugagements which followed Marion often 
met/thestrange man, who seemed to follow him with 
some especial hostility; but when he dispatched 
scouts to gain information with regard to him, they 
could say nothing, save that his name was Reginald 
Gordon, and even the men of his own regiment knew 


}mothing more of him than this—Camille Ravenal had 


endeavoured to-gain a deep interest in the cause of 
the patriots, and thrice had given information to 
Marion, which had proved exceedingly valuable, but 
though he dispatched a mote of thanks to her, all 
this did not soften his heart towards her, or make 
her arts the less detestable, 

In order to draw Marion from the neighbourhood 
of the Santee, and having succeeded in this object, he 
was intercepted by the partisan leader on his return 
and brought to summary justice. 

After various other movements, which took him 
away from the neighbourhood dear to him as having 
been his birthplace, he returned, and found himself 
at the head of a force with which he hoped to do 
great service by his own peculiar strategy. 

It was in mid-summer, but the sky had lost its 
morning serenity, and was turbulent with flying 
clouds, while the wind piped shrilly to the dancing 
leaves, and the waters of the river beat against their 
pleasant banks like the throbbing of a tumultuous 
heart. 

Under this cloudy sky, and amidst the swaying 
boughs, the brigade moved on for a time with its 
wonted caution. 

Marion’s war-cry ran through his ranks, and his 
men swept down upon the enemy like an avalanche. 
Never was a surprise more complete, and though there 
was a severe conflict, foremost among the marauders 
in fierceness and brutality was Reginald Gordon, and 
when the enemy retreated from the field, and Major 
Gainey and several others signalized their fidelity to 
the patriot cause, the virulent Tory was found among 
the wounded. 

He was borne to Snow's Island with a company 
of prisoners of war, and when Marion found time 
to follow them to his strong-hold he was immediately 
summoned to Gordon’s presence. 

He lay under the shadow of a tall, oak, and care- 
fully guarded, but Marion saw he would not long need 
such a precaution. 

Death had already set its seal on his face, and as he 
bent over him his glossy eyes unclosed, and he gasped: 

“Francis Marion, you and I have met before, and 
in far different scenes than this, when I was my own 
master and yours. Do you know me?” 

“ Basil Roget!” exclaimed the general, and the 
words seemed to freeze upon his lips. 

“¥es, yes; I vowed I would follow you with un- 
dying hate, and for this reason I have abandoned the 
sea and joined the army. You spurned my offers, 
you trampled Adrienne’s love in the dust, and were [ 
to live a century I would still follow. you as relent- 
lessly as Fate! Go, go, let me die alone!” 

Marion turned from him, but when he came back the 
restless spirit of the pirate chief had fled. 

Some of the soldiers made a rude grave, and with 
the wind making mournful music as it swept through 
the rustling brake, they consigned him to lis last 
resting-place. 

Marion assembled his brigade at Walboo, and took 
an affectionate leave of them. 

But when this last military duty had been per- 
formed he felt an irresistible impulse to pay a visit te 





his old strong-hold on Snow’s Island. 
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Again he kindled a camp-fire, and sankinto a rustic 

air, which had been fashioned for him from the 
branches of a forest tree. 

The winter moon rode high and clear above the 
gigantic cedars, palmettos, and oaks draped with long 
festoons of Spanish moss; the holly boughs were ripe 
with ruby clusters, the mistletoe flaunted here and 
there, and some evergreen vine trailed its tangles over 
the rocks. 

As Marion sat there thought was busy with him, 
and like an enchantress she conjured up the scenes of 
his past life, his boyhood, his youth, his manhood, and 
the spell of his early love grew strong upon him. 

“ Fame, fame,” he muttered ; “that cannot satisfy 
our yearaing for home, for sympathy, for love. Oh, 
Marie, Marie! ” 

“ Francis, Francis,” murmureda low, sweet voice, 
which stole upon his ear, as if the pearly gates of 
heaven had unclosed, awaking a strain of angel music; 
he looked up, and saw a sight which sent a wild thrill 
through his whole frame. There, at his feet, with 
her face uplifted, her small white hands clasped, and 
her fair hair rippling in careless waves away {rem her 
brow, he perceived Marie Videau, and involuntarily 
exclaimed : 

“ Rise, rise.” 

“ Nay, Francis, my place is at your feet till you 
understand all—till I shall have opportunity to ex- 
plain what must have seemed so mysterious as my 
flight.” 

“ First let me ask one question—have you been 
happy as Paul Lyons’s wife 2?” 

“There you mistake, Francis; I am still Marie 
Videau, and these weary years of my absence have 
not been spent with him, but in Spain.” 

“Come into the tent yonder,” exclaimed Marie, 
“‘and tell me your story,” and in a few moments the 
lady resumed : 

“ Let me go back to the time of our parting, when 
I displayed my bridal dress to you with such fond 
pride, and you left me never to meet more, till this 
hour. Iam sure no girl in the colony was happier 
than I then, but after you left me, as I went forth 
into the garden, Paul Lyons met me and began 
to carry out the base plot which he and others 
had woven to alienate us for ever. He told me 
that he only had my happiness at heart, and wished 
to save me from the fate which would be mine if I 
married one so utterly false as you. He declared you 
had fallen in love with Adrienne on board her father’s 
vessel, and it was only a lover's quarrel which had 
driven you back to me. 

“He asserted that you had delayed our Inarwiage 
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during the Indian war, because your heart stiil clung 
to Adrienne; that she had taken up her abode’ with 
her uncle Ravenal, begged your forgiveness, and re- 
gained even more than her former power over you ; 
that your arrangements for the wedding were simply 
a ruse to delude me, and on your return you would 
find some pretext for farther delay till you could elope 
with Adrienne. In confirmation of his statements he 
showed me several letters purporting to have been 
from you, and which I have brought with me to- 
night to plead my cause.” 

As she spoke she placed them in his hands, and, 
glancing keenly at them, he muttered : 

“Forgeries, *base forgeries, but they are most skil- 
fully executed, I must say.” 

“ All these circumstances,” continued Marie, “ filled 
me with doubts and forebodings, and I resolved to 
escape and resign you to Adrienne. Paul Lyons 
offered to assist me, but I would not accept his aid. 
I locked my bridal garments in an old cedar chest and 
took my brothers into my confidence. They assisted 
me in my preparations for flight and accompanied me, 
There I saw Adrienne Roget, and take this as another 
proof of Paul’s story. The Spanish ship Esperanza, 
which conveyed me from Costa Rica, was then in port, 
and as the captain’s wife had been so fond of me, and 
bade me come to her if ever I needed a friend, I re- 
solved to apply to her.. She adopted me as her child, 
and I sailed with her for Spain. My brothers went 
to join _my married sisters, and I have lived in Spain 
till the death of one who was indeed a mother to me. 
A year ago, while she was very ill, Paul Lyons, stung 
by a guilty conscience, and wasted by consumption, 
came to breathe his startling confession to me. He 
told me the secret of his dead uncle’s hatred of our 
family.” 

“And what was it?” interposed Francis Marion, 
who had been listening with breathless interest. 

“Tt appears he had an only son, of whom he 
was passionately fond, and who was, years ago, one 
of the boldest wreckers on the Florida Reefs, 
Being followed by some of the officials who were 
on the watch for him, he retreated, and met my 


eldest sister, Clarence, said to be a most beautiful 


girl. After exerting every effort to win her in vain, 
as she was betrothed to another, he left the neigh- 
bourhood and went back to his home, where he gave 
a glowing account of his disappointment. When 
he died, not long afterwards, his father took a 
solemn oath over his grave to be avenged on our 
family, and, therefore, I was snatched from home and 
all I held dear.” 
She paused for an instant, and then went on: 





“He made still another disclosure, assuring me, 
on the word of a dying man, that Adrienne Roget 
and himself had framed the plot to separate us on the 
very eve of our marriage, and that those letters had 
been forged, he having taken his copy from some 
stray leaves of a log-book kept by you during your 
imprisonment, and on which you had a letter 
tome. Oh! Francis, can you forgive me, as | for- 
gave Paul Lyons, though he has embittered so many 
years of my life?” 

“With all my heart; you were cruelly deceived, 
and be assured the retribution of heaven, sooner or 
later, follows such deeds. You are still inexpressibly 
dear to me, Marie, and the spell of the old love is 
strong upon me to-night. Will you not again give 
me your solemn troth-plight, and be ere long the light 
of my home ?” 

“Ah! Francis, dearest, this happiness seems too 
great for me,” and now he folded her to his heart, and 
repeated words which reddened Marie Videau’s faco 
with more than its girlish bloom. 

Two servants had accompanied her to Snow's 
Island, where she had su the brigade was 
encamped, not having learned that they had been dis- 
banded, but when she left the leader rode gallantly at 
her bridle rein. 

A bitter and laconic note from Marion informed 
Adrienne that her plans had been betrayed, and that 
Marie Videau was soon to be his wife. ; 

The companions who had shared Francis Marion's 
imprisonment in Costa Rica still persisted in refusing 
to follow Basil Roget’s calling, and perished of hunger 
among the rocks of the Los Frailes. ’ 

On returning to his plantation at St. John’s, Marion 
found it literally desolate, but his joy at Marie's 
restoration atoned for all he had suffered, all he had 
lost. 

Tt was on a glorious spring day that a pleasant 
gathering assembled in the old Videau cottage, to 
witness the marriage rites of the long-parted lovers. 

Clad in @ soft dove-coloared satin dress, looped up 
over a white skirt, trimmed with delicate lace, with 
pearls coiled about her neck and arms, and.a white 
mantilla arranged after the Spanish fashion, falling 
about her like a summer cloud, Marie Videau still 
seemed worthy to share the fortunes of the brave 
General Marion, while the sunshine in her eyes and 
the smile around her lips bespoke the joy at her heart. 

In his home at St. John’s Island all the dreams of 
their youth were more than realized, and Marion, the 
lion-hearted, never had cause to regret that he had 
won the Huguenot bride. 

THE END. 
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ASPASIA. 
—_——___—— 
CHAPTER IV. 

Deacon Fiouvr was busy when our young hero en- 
tered, crushing up the lumps of sugar in half a dozen 
tumblers, to be served to the waiting coachman and his 
wale passengers, 

He came from the mysterious dimness of the bar, 
toddy-stick in hand, and acknowledged the conscious- 
ness of the schoolmaster’s presence. 

“* How dy’e do, how dy’e de? A nice kind ofa 
day, sir. You come to see our folks about the board- 
ing, I s'pose. Walk right in t’other room; Mrs. 
Flint’s there somewhere. If you don’t see her take a 
chair and sit down and wait a bit. We're busy just 
about this tinie.” 

“I can wait very well. I’m not at all in a burry,” 
replied Albert, scanning with new interest the face of 
the man at whom Pay Arden looked, if she did not 
speak, utter detestation. 

It was a peculiar countenance, sharp and gaunt, 
although the complexion was one that usually ac- 
companies superabundance of flesh, a deep red tint. 
The ears were small and set close against the head, 
the forehead high and peaked, but very narrow. The 
eyes, little, sharp, twinkling orbs, which looked so 
keen and alert one could not help questioning if they 
ever were quiet enough for sleep, and set very near 
to the hooked, vulture-like nose which seemed keep- 
ing constant guard over the straight, thin mouth, lest 
it should commit some indiscretion. 

His form—as much as could be seen of it through 
that upper half of the door—was lean and spare, 
to match the face and complete the \pinched appear- 
ance of the whole man, and clad in a well-worn 
coat, faded from brown to a russet yellow, and closely 
darned along the sleeve, giving proof, if any had 
been needed, of the thrift and economy which 
managed his affairs. 

He held along black bottle to the light, ere he pro- 
eceded deliberately and gravely to pour out theallotted 
quantity of liquor into several tumblers, going back 
to adda drop to one and pour outa spoonful from 
another, ere he announced, in his dry, rasping voice: 
- a! —— step fons war There's the prime 

uff ready for you. apostle says, ‘just 
enough for the stomach’s sake.’” yey 

_* That ere’s a part we ain’t none of us going to let 
slip,” said a brawny-chested fellow, smacking his lips 
as he set down the tumbler with a sound which made 
the host look apprehensively at the bottom of the glass. 





[ALBERT SEEKS A LODGING WITH THE FLINTS.] 


The landlord remembering the deacon, drew down 
bis lips into a duly solemn expression. 

“Tt wouldn’t harm ye, Isaac May, if you looked a 
little further into the Holy Scripture,” said he. 

“Maybe, maybe, Deacon. But I’m not the chap 
to be setting myself up for a shining light in that ere 
line. I try todo a good turn now and then, just to 
keep from sinking any deeper into the pit.” 

“You'd better come down to the meeting this week, 
and I'll take ye up into the anxious seat, Isaac May ; 
repent o’ your sins now, while there is time. Who 
knows what may happen to you? Even now verily 
the hour may be drawing nigh. Who will be saying 
that those horses of yours mayn’t make a false step 
going down the hill to-night, and you be thrown off 
the box, your neck broken, ‘and your soul—oh, unre- 
pented sinner, your soul—what then, Isaac May ?” 

The rest of the group looked on with a sort of 
gaping awe, but the man addressed shrugged his 
brawny shoulders and answered, cheerily : 

‘“* Well, Deacon, I can’t say how twill be, according 
to your doctrines, but I reckon ‘twill be pooty much 
like this: poor Molly May would be crying her eyes 
out, and saying, ‘There’s one good man in the world 
gone. He never said cross words to me or the little 
ones, nor grudged us any pleasure or comfort his 
honest work could earn for us. We never'll see the 
like of him again.’ The old farm would be a dreadful 
dark place, I can tell you. Maybe the neighbours 
would miss mea bit. I know Mother Morse and 
Widder Nance would be sorry, the poor creatures. 
There’s the lame boy at the toll-gate would miss the 
fourpence he allers gets out of me, just by his wistful 
looks, you know; here an’ there, all along the road, 
there’s poor folks I give a lift to would be sorry for 
me if a worse feller took the place and made ’em pay 
where I let ’em go free.” 

The honest-hearted fellow warmed up with his sub- 
ject, his cheery blue eyes wandered about the group 
as he concluded, with due emphasis : 

“ And I tell you what, Deacon, there’s not the man 
in sight would be able to say, ‘ That feller cheated me 
out of aninepence or did me an ill turn.’ ” 

“Yes, yes, Isaac May, that ere’s this world’s part. 
Bat you wouldn't be here to see and know. Where 
would you be ?” 

The long shining finger was pointed over to May's 
face above the empty glasses. Profound silence 
reigned in the bar. 

Isaac May’s eye did not lose its steadiness, though 
there was a shade less of ruddy bloom on his cheek. 
He lifted his hat off his head in conscieus reverence. 

“There’s none of us can tell just the way of that, 





Deacon. Anyhow it’s enough for me to know I 
should be standing afore the merciful Saviour who 
said: ‘ By their fruits ye shall knowthem. Do unto 
others as you’d have men do to you.’” 

As he spoke the man went out hastily into the 
a and Albert Warner quietly stepped after 


m. 

The fresh horses were being put to the pole. The 
driver went up to them and patted their glossy necks 
in return for a joyous whining of recognition from 
the sagacious creatures. 

“You'd miss me too, Whitefoot and Bess, dumb 
beasts though ye be. You're steady-footed both of 
ye, but the Lord can do what He pleases. Howsoever, 
since He's looked afte rus more'’n fifteen years on the 
road it won't do to be mistrusting now,” he muttered 
as he lifted the foot of the near leader and examined 
the shoe. 

“Let me shake hands with you,” said Albert. “TI 
heard what you said in answer to the deacon, and I 
think I should be better myself for the touch of so 
honest a hand as yours.” 

Isaac May held out his rough, horny hand, looking 
a little shame-faced. 

“IT didn’t mean to say so much, stranger, but it 
worked me up hearin’ the deacon. It’s curious 
I can’t get the run of his doctrines. If I was only the 
poor stage-driver I shouldn’t think o’ takin’ a poor 
woman’s last creature, that gives all the milk her young 
ones could get, in pay for a miserable drunken hus- 
band’s liquor. And the deacon has done that many a 
time and worse things too, and then he talks so strange 
about his salvation being made sure. The lines of 
that ere doctrine are all in a twist for me. I couldn’s 
drive ahead on it anyhow.” 

“ Your own is simple, and surest for your need, I 
do believe,” answered Albert. 

“You're a stranger in these parts, I reckon. Maybe 
you'll ride with me.” 

“ T shall be certain to choose your stage when I go. 
At present I remain here. I teach the school.” 

Albert watched the stage go down the hill, then 
slowly and somewhat reluctantly walked back into the 
house. 

“That Isaac May is woefully wedded to his unbe- 
lief,” said the deacon, shaking his gray head dismally. 
‘ How many there be who will not enter the true 
old.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Mrs. Fit camé to the side door of the bar in re- 
sponse toa call from her husband, and receiving the 
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information of Albert's presence, presently came around 
to the other entrance. 

If the deacon were lean and haggard in the positive 
degree, his spouse could claim unimpeachable right to 
ths superlative, 

She was short, and spare, and sharp,a very atom 
in weight, but sharp and energetic enough, it was 
plain to see, to make up in quality what she lacked in 
quantity. 

No wonder at this first contemplatiomof the pa os 
couple Albert Warner felt his heart.sink at the pros- 
pect before him. 

But he called up the thought of Pay and took 
courage. 

Quietly and tersely, then, he made known his desire 
of escaping the long walks on those sultry days by 
boarding at their house, 

Mrs. Flint wes dusting the worn oakyecttle with 


her bright calico handkerchief while she listened. She }- 
suspended the operation when he game to alpause, and 


looked as if the idea were for the first timemmggested, 
ots. thetanding that after receiving the wond sent the 
previous evening, she had discoursed the naatter with 
the deacon in all its bearings, and had come to a full 
decision. 

“Well, now, I never! this de rather sudden, 
Deacon.” 

The deacon snapped his sharp littleseyes and 
nodded. 

‘‘And we've allers said we'd never take a school 
teacher. They're allerssitting up burning 
out ile and candles, and they to pay half 
their board's worth. School’s.an ~ 
continued Mrs. Flint, dusting 

“ — you must charge enoughvaxtra to make it 
up,” Albert, repressing his disgust. 

Mrs. Flint pricked up her earagand the deacon’s 
thin lips straightened with a smile. 

“ Besides,” Albert was constrained to add, “ it will 
only be for a little while, until thewarm weather is 
over.” 

“ That makes it worse to thinkakout. When I get 
you a room all cleared up, and used to planning 
the extras, it will be time for you to go back,” 
said Mrs. Flint, with a little extra yehemence in her 
dusting, which sent her hand against a rough, worn 
spot and run a long splinter from the wood into her 
hard palm. 

She drew it up hastily with a little ejaculation of 
pain, which Albert was wicked enough to rejoice over 
an secret. 

“Our women folks have a good dex! to do,” put. in 
the deacon, taking advantage ef his wife’s. momentary 
preoccupation. “It'll be considerable. of a put-out 
to have you here, but if you are willix’ to pay what 
it’s worth, I reckon we might manage it.” 

“Name. your price,” said Albert, coldiy, half 
tempted to crush the hopes he was sure they wad 
cherishing by declining to come at all. 

Mrs.Flint withdrew her attention from the wounded 
hand and answered hurriedly, as if afraid the deacon 
would set it too low, naming a price considerably be- 
yond that he was paying for his comfortable quar- 
ters in the village. Albert gave it a moment’s atten- 
tion and answered, quietly: 

“T will come, then, as soon as you say.” 

“It's just as handy to have you to-morrow as any 
time.” 

“Very well, to-morrow let it be, then.” 

He arese and turned towards the door, but the dea- 
con's call checked him at the threshold. 

“Tsay, young man, you understand. there's no 
wickedness allowed in this house; no card-playing, no 
dancing-music, none of the wiles of the devil to en- 
tice away innocent souls.” 

Albert could only bew in.reply—he dared not 
trust his speech—and walked away somewhat swiftly. 

He heard a quick, light step, bounding along in the 
field of wheat bordering the roadside, and. paused, re- 
warded, as be suspected he should be, by the sppear- 
ance of Pay Arden, who came through the parting 
corn with an eager, expectant face. 

“You are coming ?” she asked, a rich, full tone 
of gladness swelling the gentle voice. 

“ Yes, lam coming. Are you sorry?” 

“No; Lam glad, sow I know that it is not on 
my account. If you suffer you will be the one to 
blame next to Mrs. Flint, because I gave.you fair 
warning.” 

“ Well, I have seen the Flints. What are you 
doing with that heavy pail, I should like to know ?” 

“It is butter I am carrying down to the village. I 
go at night because it d»es not melt then.’ 

“ To the village? Why, thatis neariy tx miles, 
and the pail weighs ten pounds at the ve.y least!” 

“ Fifteen and over. There are more tran a dozen 
lots of butter. I have done it hundreds of times, when 
I was far less able than now,” replied she, meekly. 

Albert glancedat the crimson welt on the round, 
symmetrical, though sun-tinged arm, and said, authori- 
tatively : 





“Give me the pail. 
without mercy ?” 

“T do not want you totake it. It will tire your 
arm dreadfully.” 

“ My strong, stout arm! What, then, would become 
of yours? And you have carried it alone all that 
way? My child, what a martyr you have been. But 
there shall be an end to it speedily.” 

“Yes, in a year. Ob, hew I count the months! 
I shall leave these terrible hills that have shut me in 
so mercilessly all this weary life.of mine. I shall get 
away from the eruel tones of MrsveFlint’s voice. I 
shall be free! I shall be free!” , 

She clasped her hands; a pinkgglow shone over 
her face, her lips trembled softly beueath a dreamy 
smile, her lovely soul-beaming eyesywere fixed on 
the sky opening before her between (the mountain 
| summits. 

‘All unconscious of thepadmiring eyésibeside her, 
she sacot before him agchatming pisture of eager 


e pad scarcely realized wbefore sthe .exceeding 


Are these people positively 





pa of startling beauty whitch -heridacesand form 
re 
The faded palm-leaf hat could 






2 se shall yea better.” : 

* Yes, one days. Ivamuse: myself some~ 
times choosing what colour it shall be.” 

Her eye was still dreamy and fixed on the sky. 

She laughed, low andrgleefal, and turned 
him an awakened face. 

‘Why, I never could be satisfied except by deciding 
to have two. One just such a pink as you find in the 
sweet-pea, and the other that melting blue which flows 
at sunset between the gold and purple, I am afraid 
when I get rich I shall be very extravagant, I have 
such odd fancies.” 

And she shook her head in pretty glee, and glanced 
archly into his face. 

How could he help smiling back,:althongh some- 
thing in her innocent mirth touched.a plaintive:chord 
that had soener yielded te tears? 

“ There are plenty, of ladies, my dear,.who make a 
new drese their chief study, who have already, ward- 
robe filled. We will not blame you .for beguiling 
your troubles by such an.innocent diversion, And of 
course you wanted a hat, for the one you haye,though 
very serviceable in the fields, would hardly go with the 
new dress. .What ribbon did you put on it?” 

“No ribbon at all, but,just, the darlingest, coolest 
green wreath, like that the minister's daughter wore 
when they came to call on Mrs. Flint. And when I 
pat it on I walked straightaway from Mrs. Flint’s.” 

“You didn’t.con:e down to the village, then?” 
asked Abbert,, smiincis. 

“No; butt have of.e« ssid, whan they were sneer- 
ing at my) poor.old rags, same <ne it. should be my 
turn toshow them the true beauiy of dress. I do 
not trouble .myself much.about tat. ‘i'hey all.know 
it is the Flints that find my clothes, mpg many 
must be aware that I earn better opes than I obtain. 
No, I do not mind going through the village. It is 
the coming home over the lonesome road .after dark 
that I.dread. You would not believe how wild I 
get with fright.” 

“You are not afraid of the dark, silly one,” said 
Albert, chidingly. 

“Oh, the dark itself? | No, indeed, nor of thestill- 
ness, but of the. cruel tricks of the boys, the evil looks 
of the men. Iam terribly afraid ever since—ever 
since I knew Mat Whiting.” 

Her face darkened and, she shuddered when she 
spoke the name, 

“And who is. Mat. Whiting, Pay? You know I 
am come to relieve all your difficulties; you must tell 
me all about them.” 

“He is a pedilar who always, puts. up at Deacon 
Flint’s. He carries.his wares, and comes almost every 
few weeks. He wigntese me so—oh, he frightens 
me so! I feel my limbs tremble the moment I see 
his cart.” 

“ He has been insolent to: you, the villain?” 

“Yes, and his cruel eyes were. worse than his 
words. He swore the last time I met him that I was 
to be his wife when ody time with the Flints was up. 
He said the deacon had mised it. He tried to 
kiss me, and—and J struck him.and ran away, and 
he flung his horrid oaths after me, and vowed he 
should have his Pay the next time he came. He 
comes every few weeks, and the.time is almost up 
now. I had forgotten about it. Oh, what should [ 















Her cheek and lips blanched beneath the terror of 
the very supposition. 
“Don’t be so nervous, Pay. I will go back with 
you, and after to-morrow I shall be there all the time.” 
“Tell me what the man is like. Don’t you know, 
Miss Pay, that lam @ very violent knight ?” 
“TI think you are, sir,” answered Pay, with tho 


utmost 
“I want to know this oe when I meet him. 
Give me a description of him.” 
“He goes with atin cart, though he has come to 
» Flints cals oa yy -sgee e the night withoutit. Ho 
as a th such disagreeable lips, 
large, and  iyliowe hanging. His hair is so light i it 
looks like gray hair, with bushy whiskers. He wears 
green glasses, ands tall white bat. Bat Isaw him 


once with and his eyes, oh, what ter- 
rible eyes 
She paused, siaidering again, overwhelmned with 


the remem Yof some exciting scene, 
“Like 2”. asked the schoolmaster, pitying 
he: elling at the sensitiveness of a 


Gaitesien under the unfeeling 


ts. ‘ 
“"*'Phey»are rather gro@m than blue. I can tell 
¥ 


aie T were they stamped 


peveryth 
pon _ memory that I well-nigh met my 





silk and lace, and gay and quosied }-death in getting 
curiously what sort of # they wenld| “How?” Fiver — his breath 
work for this scantily su erty. | a 

Pron said \ he, “do you the come to my@eomeand I jumped out of the 
in that-dress ?” : 

“T have no better. Mraiiiint: saps: chis\is: too RS through 
good for me.” his a teeth. . 


19 eyes of “his. sometimes,” said 

wa the hill 20 rapidly that Albert could 

with ber; “and they are alwaysin 

demon or ferocious beast. 

and the eyeballs seem 

oe prmapes naa —— _— of the 

pupilof one & white spot, an © lid of the other 

falisheli-way down—ob, are horrible eyes! I 

should think so though they were in any other face 
than that of Mat Whiting’s.” 

Albert Warner set tots the pail, and seizing her 
by the hand, brought the girl to a sudden stand, not 
at all conscious of the fierce grip his fingers gave to 
the tender flesh. 

“ One eye spotted and the lid of the other drooping! 
Girl, girl, are you sure of what you say ?” 

“T should not be likely to forget. Pend visit moe 
like a night-mare in all my terrified dreams,” replied 
she, in amazement. “1 should never have seen them 
if hiss had not falieh off when he was chas- 
ing me.” 

Albert wrung her: hand and danced up'and down 
in delight. 

“ Pay, Pay,” said po at length, “ = will make 
your own fortune. and mine, Wise little observer 
that you are, you said you knew I came to Hard- 
wicke for. something -besides. the school-teaching. 
You were right. I did. ..L.came to ferret out this 
man and his nefarious associates. Ah, ah, Judge 
Burton, you shall sneer at my incompetency no longer. 
I shall accomplish the task you set me.” 

“T amso perplexed,” murmured Pay. 

“You shan’t be a great while longer; dear Pay. 
anes be my coadjutor, my ally. So the pediar 

wears green glasses. And that is the way he has 
bafiled the skill of the best, detectives: What a 
simple and yet successful artifice. Congratalate me, 
Pay. Jam on the. high road to fortune and the ful- 
filment of my dearest hopes.” 

“Tam very glad,” she.said, simply. 

‘“ And you are to share everything with me. You 
remember that. I'll rescue you from these detestable 
Flints if I don’t get a tighter hold uponithem. Itshan't 
bea year for you to wait,| Pay, -if 1 only succeed. 
And how, pada can I, fail? The pedlar comes to the 
Flints. I'llstay there if they feed me on apple par- 
ings. Hurrah! I’m onthe track, and you are going to 
help me along, Pay.” 

It was all a profound mystery to the girl, but sho 
had entire faith in him, and -her cheeks glowed, and 
her eyes sparkled in sympathy. 

They went the rest.of the: way into the village in 
silence, both deeply engrossed ‘by their own réflec- 
tions. At the diverging streets Albert reused himself 
from his busy plans. 

“ I will leave, yon here, Pay,” said Albert. 

Albert was passing @ little shop and a new idca 
turned his steps to the meat little door. ‘The dress- 
maker came to the door. 

“ Would you be. se kind as to take the measures 
needful for a dress for a little girlkwho wi!l be com- 
ing along presently in a faded blue cotton dress, with 
an empty pail on her arm? I want to make her a 
present without her suspecting. You will under- 
stand, daresay, how to: manage it.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the dressmaker, with a np 
smile ; “about how old is the child ?” 


Pay, 





do if I were to meet ‘him going back?” 
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“ Ohild, did Isayyso ? Lreally cannot lock upon 
her as-anything else, but I suppose Pay is almost 
a young woman.) She says ‘she will be of age 
in another year.” 

“Pay? Pay Arden, who lives at Deacon Flint’s,” 
ejaculated the woman, in.s;tone:of'surprise, and with 
an-accompanying glance of suspicion into his face. 

“Yes, that is who I mean,” replied Albert. ‘You 
know her, thezi ?” 

Yes,” in atone of increasing asperity. “Sheis as 
innocent. as .a'child..f ho 

“ That no injurious effects can come frém her ac- 
quaintance: with me? Sode I,”exclaimed:|Albert, 
reading at last the expression of her face. ‘I am 
very much interestedin her. I thought it.# shame 
she should not. havea more tidy dress: to wear into 
the village,’ and ‘accidentally learning her ‘taste, I 
thought to gratifyit. If you thinkit is wrong I will 
vefrain, though 1 think such pradishness in this par- 
ticular case uncalled for. I amthe schoolmaster ‘of that 
district.” 

The'quiet, manly dignity of this speech was not 
without effect. ‘The woman hastened to say : 

* I -beg ‘your \pardon.. What would not answer in 
some’oases will answerin yours. I will takethemena- 
sures 80 that:she shall not suspect. I will make the 
dress, sir, without any charge.” 

“Thankyou. She will comedirectly. Good-even- 
iug;madatw.” 

The worthy dressmaker watched his manly figure 

along the walk with troubled eyes, 

“He may not'mean any harm,” she muttered, “ but 
the worst of all harm would be for him to be kind and 
tender tothe poor, forlorn littleoPay. I’m afraid 
there'll be trouble for Pay. But I can’t bearto cheat 
her out of the dress. I’ve wished times snough I had 
penne from my poor'old mother to-help her 
to decent 'clotiiing, and now there’s the chance come 
I can't beso mean as to hinder it. Here she comes. 
Dear heart! she looks like‘a princess in disguise. I 
wonder if I could caution her in any way.” 

Miss Skinner; while ‘she was thus ruminating, 
walked down to the gate, which Albert bad left swing- 


ing. 

¢ Pay, Pay Arden, child, eome here.” 

The girl leoked up and nodded gaily.: Her face 
was very bright. Sho was to have someone:with ‘her 
on her walk home, and the handsome, noblo 
schoolmaster was to-save hor from:all farther trouble. 


She had‘ someone to care for her now. » She stepped 


sirily, like‘one entering upon fairy-land. 
NGeod-eveuing, Miss ‘Sidnner isn’t this the most 


beautiful day you ever saw? It seems tome there 
can be no ill-lack come from it.” 

“JF Rope“tiot, I'm sure. It's certainly good luck 
to spy you out. You're the very one I want ‘to: see. 
I've a‘dtess'to make for‘ girl just about your size, 
and if I can measure you it will save me lots of trouble. 
Come into the shop a minute.” 

“Only @ minute, for I mustn't keep Mr."Warner 
waiting.” 

“ Homph, who’s Mr. Warner?”asked Miss Skinner 
as she darted into the shop and pounced upon a tape 





measure, 

Pay’s dark eyes flashed indignantly at the faint 
sneer in the tone of Miss Skinuer’s voice. 

“He's just the best friend'I have ever ‘known, and 
the grandest, noblest gentleman you'or'anybody else 
ever saw,” burst forth she, with vehemence. 

“ Humph, highty tighty isa littlecross now. Lift 
up your’arms. That-willdo. Now turn around. I 
should like to know, Pay Arden, if'you ain't ashamed, 
a girkof your age, talking in that‘fashionabouta young 
man.” ba f 
“ No, I am not,” ried Pay, stouthy.’ "Why shouldn't 
I say it when I think it?” 

“ But-you oughtn’t to think it, that’s ‘the mischief. 
Supposing he should ‘know that you think so?” 

“Well, he does, ‘of course. I teld*him so.” 

Miss Skinner held up both hands. di horror. 

“Pay, Pay Arden, you benighted girl, what will 
becomeof you?” ~ 

“ Nothing very bad, I am sure, now Mr. Warner is 
going tobe my friend. I «wish you'd ‘find somebody 
else to measure by, Miss Skinner, if you're going to 
beso ill-natured.” 

“ Perverse child! it is for-your good I spoke. Mind 
you remember what I say. You must not think‘about 
this schoolmaster-at all, and you must not tell him that 
you think he is good'and worthy of being praised.” 

Pay went off with-an angry face and atterly indig- 
nant at the recommended hypocrisy. 





CHAPTER VL 


Tue next day Albert was fairly established at the 
Flints’. Mrs. Flint sent Pay to help him arrange bis 
books; and in great glee Albert showed the girl sun- 
dry good-sized boxes and gave hera peep at their 
contents of dainty eatables, making-her take a lun- 
cheon out of them. 





““Perewarned  forearmed,” he said; “I shall keep 
them full all the time. Now we will defy starvation 
to drive us from our citadel.” 

It was so pleasant. «Atleast sho was included in 
someone's thoughts aside from the-work and drud- 
gery to be wrought: ont of her. 

No wonder that Pay’s eyes! ran over, while herlips 
smiled glad response, 

“T’ve managed about the teaching too. We are 
not to forgetthat. Itold Mrs. Flint I had an idea of 
getting somebody to. come and study with me—it 
helped me so in ‘my‘own progress; said I should 
ofcourse pay such a one a trifle in consideration of his 
help at copying sand. the like. . Just as I expected, 
‘I couldn’t get a boy,’shé said ;‘there’s Pay is smart 
at books if nothing élse. -She can take her braiding 
when there's nothing else to do, and ifthat’s any) help 
she can do better than any. butterfly boys.’ So you 
see it’s all arranged.” 

“‘ And besides taking your time! youare going to 
pay-her for allowing/me to betaught. © Oh, itis too 
humiliating tome, If there were only a»way for 
me to do something for you,;” she answered, in-a fal- 
tering tone. 

“ When you reign in» your castle I will:come as a 
poor wandering minstrel, and:present:my claim,” an- 
swered he, gaily. 

“But I may never find my castle,” suggested she, 
ruefully. 

“Dear Pay, you are going to: help me now at once ; 
youare going to be my sole assistant and sworn 
ally in ferreting out a great criminal and. giving. him 
over to the justice of ‘the law. All I can do for you 
will not compensate for that service,” be said, ear- 
nestly. 

“You mean Mat Whiting !” she replied, shudder- 


“Hush! do not speak the mame in amyone’s hear- 
ing as though I understood anything about him. The 
man hasa. price set on his head, and here he has 
been wandering around right under the:noses of the 
officers of justice with-lis green spectacles. Whiting 
is not his true name.” 

Pay ‘was:taking out: the: books fromthe deal box, 
and arranging them on a set of rude shelves in the 
little room»which, opening from the chamber allotted 
to the new boarder, was not to be transformed, as he 
laughingly declared, into a schoolmaster's study. 

She hung fondly over a French dictionary, with 
the; rest 'of ‘her pile slipping out of her arms. He 
smiled to see her. 

* Youarecrazy about French, child. It is so:odd 
too, ‘and: perfectly marvellous how you have been 
able to pick up’se. much knowledge.” 

‘‘1t as easy where one'is so earnest. The trunk of 
books deft by some traveller has served me-well, and 
I have watched every chauce for information. - It is 
because I r poor mamma's longing to ‘have 
me ‘taught French that I have been so earnest about 
it. I think she was French herself. I:know she 
lived:in Paris more than.a year. Poommamma! I can 
recall so well, without being able to understand it, 
her grief and melancholy.” 

“ How came she here at all?” 

“TI can only tell what Mrs. Flint) says; thatishe 
was travelling, and was taken ill on her journey. I 
was a little babe. ‘She was ill a long time, andishe 
had no money and no heart to go on, and uever got 
money enough to get out of their clutclies here, I sup- 

se. Now that I am old enough I can imagine how 
twas, ‘But I-am sure there must have-been some 
heavy grief which had numbed her spirit, or she would 
have got away from this place. But she never did; 
she grew weaker and ‘weaker, and I wasouly ten 
years old when she died and left me to be hired out 
to these people. That is all I know.” 

“ Her name, what’ was her name?” asked Albert, 
deeply moved by the girl’s mournful eyes and tone. 

“Helen Arden. I have her own writing on-a little 
prayer-book. It is my only treasure; the cover encased 
in gray serge. I will show it to you to-morrow. J fear it 
will be a long time before I can write like that. It 
has been the hardest thing ofall. You see I could 
neither braid, nor knit, nor sew, and practise my 
writing. I have'stolen every minute spent over it, 
but I‘managed to get taught when I picked in the 
hop-gardén. I worked by the day, but there 
would be spells between changing baskets and wait- 
ing’ for dinner, and I kept my bit of slate in my 

t and workedover it till the master spied me 
out; and -vhen he found out what I was doing he 
gave mea nice pencil‘and two eopy-books, with the 
copies all set. Oh, how rich I felt! It was all from 
hint ‘that I learned to read writing at all.” 

“Industrious, persevering child! what will you do 
when you have proper advantages ?” 

“Oh; Mrs, Flint‘is calling. I thought I had done 
everything she couldask for. I must go.” 

She. laid the books down reluctantly, and with a 





eer! changed face went away. 


(To be continued.) 


A LEGEND OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL 





Iw the city of Cologne, full in sight. of the rushing 
Rhine, as it sweeps by the proul old dwellings that 
tell us of the days that are gone, stands an edifico 
famed throughout the world for its beauty and its 
splendour. 

It is the Cathedral of Cologne, and it has a weird 
strange history of its own, apart from its magnifi- 
cence. From the central tower, high over the roofs 
of the neighbouring buildings, rises the grim, bare 
framework of a crane, *or derick. 

It was placed there three centuries ago for the pur- 
pose of raising from the ground the materials des- 
tined for the completion of the tower. 

It will stand there, perhaps, forever, for its timbers 
are tough and strong, or at least ‘until it topples and 
falls to the ground ;'‘but no work ‘will ever be per- 
formed by it, nor will the tower or the grand old 
church ever be completed, for a curse is upon the 
place; and no hand that is raised to finish it will 


‘prosper. 

T'wo hundred years ago there lived in ‘the city of 
Oologue a poor young architect by the name of Al- 
brecht Mueller. Hy» was poor only in parse, how- 
ever, for in personal bewuty and in genius he was 
wealthy beyond comparison. 

He‘ had been left an orphan at an early-age, and he 
had vstruggled ever since, with but few friends 
and little or no help. “He was not twenty-six years 
old, and since his majority he had ‘been eking out a 
miserable existence as the assistant of a wealthy archi- 
tect of the city. 

His master was a cold, hard man, arid he used the 
young man ill, as a general thing. Ina moment of 
desperation, when he was on the point of absolute 
starvation, Albrecht had signed a compact with Karl 
Rembrandt, by which he pledged himself to serve him 
faithfully for twenty-five years, for an annual sum 
scarcely sufficient to keep him alive. 

He knew he was making a hard bargain, but so 
desperate was his situation at that time that he would 
have bartered his soul for a mouthful of food. 

Karl Rembrandt also knew that the bargain was a 
hard one. He rarely: madc*ary other sort of compact. 
He knew the young man had talent, and he meant to 
secure’ possession of it himself, and during the five 
years that Albrecht had served him he had made 
large sums by the young man’s genius. 

No plan or-design that came from the fertile brain 
of Albrecht Mueller ever failed, yet no one knew the 
real author. The master always claimed them as his 
own, and the people marvelled that Karl Rembrandt 
should have acquired such great genius so suddenly. 

Albreclit knew all this, and it caused him many a 
bitter pang. He would have broken his bonds a 
hundred times, but for the fatal compact he had 
signed. 

The law was'stern and rigid in those days, and it 
showed no mercy to the humble. 

There was one thing,.and one thing only, that re- 
conciled him to his fate, 

His master’s daughter,.an only child and the pride 
of the hard man’s heart, came frequently to the work- 
room to watch Albrecht at his drawings, and the 
young man, despite the inequality of their positious, 
Jearned to love ber, and to be happy even in his 
misery when she was near, 

Marguerite Rembrandt was very different in cha~ 
racter from her father. 

She was beautiful beyond comparison, and as pure 
and good of heart. asshe was beautiful. She was 
gentle and tender to all, and coldand haughty to none. 

She often wondered why Albrecht, whose genius 
she knew and appreciated, should be content to spend 
his days as an apprentice, instead of seeking to rise 
to the position to which ‘his merits entitled him. She 
was ignorant of the shameful compact into which her 
father had drawn him, and she was both surprised 
and grieved to find that the works which brought 
her father wealth and fame were not his, but the pro- 
ductions of the pale, gloomy assistant. Once she 
asked him why he did not claim his own work, but 
he answered, almost sternly : 

“It is best as it is, mistress.” 

From that time she begau to pity him—a bad be- 
ginning for'so young and fair a maiden—and it ended 
in her finding that she loved Albrecht Mueller with 
all,the purity and intensity of her fresh and guileless 
heart. 

Yet neither had ever spoken a word of love to tlie 
other. 

One day the master cameinto the work-room in hot 
haste. Approaching Albrecht, who looked up from 
his work sternly and coldly, he thrust a paper into his 
hands, and said: 

“Read this, Master Mueller, and tell me what thou 
canst do for it.” 

Albrecht read the paper mechanically. It was a 
proclamation from the magistrates of Cologne, an- 
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nouncing that funds had been procured to complete 
tie work on the cathedral. 

The original plans of the building had been lost, 
and the authorities now called on all the skilful archi- 
tects of the land to bring forward designs for the 
completion of the work. 

The choice would be made at the next Easter, then 
three months off, and to the successful architect 
would be awarded the superintendence of the work, a 
princely sum in money, and the honour of citizenship. 
‘To this would be added the fame of completing the 
great cathedral. 

“ Weil,” said the master, eagerly, when Albrecht 
laid down the paper on his bench, “ what sayest thou?” 

“T can win the prize if I essay to do so,” replied the 
young man, coldly. 

“* Win it for me?” asked the master, uneasily. 

“No,” cried Albrecht, starting up, passionately. 
“Why should I slave for thee when wealth and fame 
are within my grasp? No, Master Rembrandt, I will 
muke the effort for myself.” 

* Aye, do so,” said the master, with a cold sneer ; 
“and when thy design is chosen I will claim it as 
my own, and denounce thee as having stolen it from 
me. Then, good Master Mueller, methinks a gibbet 
will be the fortune that will await thee.” 

The young man’s heart seemed bursting, and his 
brain seemed on fire. 

‘* 1 will maintain my claim then,” he said, huskily. 
“T will expose our shameful compact, and denounce 
thee to the magistrates and all the citizens as the 
robber of my genius and the blighter of my life aud 
Lopes.” 

““And I,” said the master, scornfully, “ will tell 
thee in that august presence that thou liest. Trust 
me, young man, no one in Cologne will believe thee 
in preference to Karl Rembrandt, the great architect.” 
And the cruel man laughed loud and long. 

Albrecht sank into his seat by the bench, and 
buried his face in his hands. 

His heart was full of despair, and his eyes were so 
hot and dry that he could not weep. 

The master stood with his arms folded, watching 
him with a bitter smile. 

At last Albrecht raised his head. His face was as 
colourless ag the paper on which the proclamation 
was written, and his eyes were dull and red—they 
seemed as if they bad been scorched by the fierce 
fires of anguish that had been sweeping over his 
soul. 

“Have your will, master,” he said, drearily. 
‘What must I do?” 

“ Listen to me,” said the master, calmly. “I will 
make thee a fair offer. Win me this prize, and I will 
give thee two hundred golden crowns. More than 
this. I will burn the compact that binds thee to me, 
and thou mayest go thy way, where thou wilt. I 
shall give up my business then, and end my days in 
honour and peace.” 

Albrecht showed no joy at this offer, which was far 
better than he had expected, but said, quietly : 

“Be it so, Master Rembrandt. When shall I 
begin ?” 

“ At once,” was the reply. “Go thou to the cathe- 
dral and examine it carefully. Finish my design 
with all speed, but do thy best, and if the prize be 
mine I will keep my word with thee.” 

With this the master left the room, and Albrecht 
put away the work on which he had been engaged, 
and set out for the cathedral. 

But instead of going over the building to examine 
it as his master had ordered him, he went straight up 
to the top of the central tower, and seating himself 
at the base of the crane, then new and ready for use, 
he buried his face in bis hands, and fell into a long 
and painful reverie. 

When he raised his head again the moon was shin- 
ing and the lights of the city were all glimmering 
brightly bundreds of feet below him. 

Then he knew that it had been several hours since 
he first went up on the tower. 

He arose to his feet hastily, and was about to de- 
scend, when be saw standing near him the figure ofa 
man. 

The stranger was a tall thin man, with a heavy 
black cloak wrapped around him; his features were 
partially concealed by the heavy brim of his hat, but 
the young man could not help being startled by the 
strange, cynical expression of the mouth. Me could not 
imagine how the man reached the top of the tower, 
for he bad not heard him as he ascended. 

“So, Master Mueller,” said the stranger, quietly, 
“thy lot seems a hard one.” 

‘* What knowest thou of me?” said Albrecht, a cold 
shudder creeping over him. 

“I know thee,” replied the stranger, quietly, 
“ better than thou knowest thyself. Listen. Wouldst 
thou be wealthy and famous? Wouldst thou marry 
Marguerite Rembrandt? Wouldst thou win the prize 
for the design for the completion of this tower? All 
shis I can give thee, if thou wilt take them.” 





“Who art thou?” asked the young man, in a voice 
of horror. : 

“Tam Satan,” said the stranger, calmly. 

Albrecht raised his hand to make the sign of the 
cross, but the Evil One stopped him. 

“Seek not to drive me from thee,” he continued, 
“for the offer I make thee will not be repeated. 
have sworn that this cathedral shall not be completed. 
Aid me, and I will serve thee faithfully for twenty 
years. Nota wish of thine shall fail ‘of fulfilment. 
Refuse, and a life of poverty and misery awaits thee.” 

“ Name thy conditions,” said Albrecht, gloomily. 

“Thy soul,” was the calm reply. “On the New 
Year's night, twenty years hence, at the hour of mid- 
night, I will come for thee.” 

“Ts there ne way of escape ?” asked Albrecht. 

“Only one way,” replied the Evil One. 
any time thou canst find a mortal with a soul so pure 
that no taint of sin can be found upon it, and so de- 
voted as to be willing to take upon it all thy guilt, 
and meet me here on any New Year's night before the 
years I give thee expire, I will accept the exchange, 
and set thee free from the price I have laid upon 
thee. Dost thou accept my terms?” 

The Evil One held out his hand. Albrecht hesi- 
tated only for a moment, and then clasped it in his 
own. 

In another instant he found himself standing alone 
in the street at the base of the tower. The Evil One 
was gone, but the young man felt in the palm of 
his hand a burning sensation. 

Hastening to a neighbouring shop, he looked at it 
by the light.of the lamp in the window, and saw just 
over the line of fortune the mark of a tiny cloven 
hoof scorched into the flesh. 

He grew faint and sick at heart as he sawit, for 
he knew that the unholy compact was signed and 
sealed, and that it was too late to retract. 

7 * * . 

Easter Sunday came at last. The magistrates were 
assembled in high state at the town hall, and the 
plans for the completion of the cathedral were laid 
before them, 

One after ancther was slowly and carefully exa- 
mined, until the list was gone through. There re- 
mained but one to be inspected, and as the presiding 
magistrate unrolded it a cry of delight burst from all 
at the board. 

There was no farther question about the merits of 
the plans. This was the only one worthy of the pro- 
mised reward. 

It was so grand and beautiful that mortal man could 
not surpass it. The name appended to the paper was 
new to the magistrates. It was Albrecht Mueller. 

The rage of Karl Rembrandt was terrible when he 
found that Albrecht had won the prize in spite of 
him ; but he was soon mollified. 

The day had not passed by when the young man, 
magnificently attired, appeared before him, and in 
answer to his questions, informed him that by the 
death of a relative he had fallen heir to a princely 
fortune. 

He offered his former master the reward which he 
was to receive for the desigu for the cathedral] tower, 
and it was wonderful to see how rapidly the old 
man’s wrath abated. 

The wealthy heir of a princely fortune was a very 
different person from the humble apprentice. His cup 
of joy was filled when the young man demanded the 
hand of Marguerite in marriage. 

Whatif Albreclit were lowly born, he asked himself, 
was he not the wealthiest man in Cologne, and the 
mostffamous too? No duke nor prince that he knew 
could command such a fortune as that which had so 
suddenly fallen into the lap of the young man. So the 
bargain was sealed. 

Conld Karl Rembrandt have known where all this 
wealth came from he would have turned from it in 
terror. 

But he knew nothing of the fearful cost at whieh 
Albrecht bad purchased his honours and riches, and 
so he gave into the keeping of one already accursed 
the daughter whom he loved far better thao his 
life. 

In due time the young people were married and 
settled comfortably in Karl Rembrandt's home, for 
the old man could not bear that his child should go 
from him. 

When the warm weather had fairly set in the work 
on the cathedral was begun. Albrecht was at his 
post to direct it. During the first day one of the 
ropes attached to the crane was caught in the frame- 
work, and one of the workmen climbed out to release 
it. As the man came back Albrecht put out his 
hand to assist him to a firm footing on the tower, 
when involuntarily he gave him a push, that sent 
him headlong down to the street below, where he 
was crushed to a lifeless mass. 

Albrecht heard a harsh, mocking laugh, and he 
knew that the horrible deed was not his own, but the 
work of the master to whom he had sold himself. 
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Well, the work on the tower went on, but each day 
was marked by some terrible accident. Six men 
were killed in the first week ; during the next week 
the workmen found each morning that their work of 
the previous day had been undone during the night. 
A watch was set at for another week, but 
though the work i the accidents 
to the workmen increased. 

At last, no one could be hired even for the highest 
wages to work on the tower. Everyone declared 
that a curse was upon it, In vain the bishop.and the 
priests sought to exorcise the spirit that had:laid hold 
of the tower. Every effort to complete the work met 
with some disaster that frustrated it. ; 

So that in five years the hepe of completing the 
tower during that generation was abandoned in des- 

. It became noised about that Satan was the 
hindering power that held back the work, and no one 
could be found bold enough to wish to encounter the 
hostility of the Evil One by. ‘thwarting or opposing 
his plans. 

Meanwhile Albrecht Mueller grew more famous. 
No one believed him connected with the unholy do- 
ings at the cathedral, and his great wealth aided him 
in adding to his reputation. But he was not happy. 
The mark of the Evil One on his hand had dis- 
ay ele ipa.ee tpaee -pagnene into his 
soul, 

Now that it was too late a terrible remorse, which 
grew stronger and deeperevery day, seized upon him. 
He wept and prayed, but his prayers made him shud- 
der, for they seemed to be only deep curses. He grew 
pale and thin, and his strength seemed to be -fail- 
ing him. Sleep forsook him, and he grew almost mad 
with despair. id oon 

He worked to find relief for his sufferings, but his 
labours, while they brought him fame, seemed only to 
make his condition worse. Hig sinful compact was 
destroying him body and soul, and he began) to fear 
that his terrible master woald claim him long before the 
twenty years were ended. 

Marguerite noticed all ‘and vainly sought to 
learn the cause. He's from her questions.. Her 
purity and goodness were only fresh tortures to him. 
He re bree nT WD but even that love was to 

to 


he had won. He kept back nothing,.not even the 
condition upon which the Evil One 
his release, t 

Marguerite listened as one ina dream, and the 
she tried to soothe him to rest, bidding him trust in 
heaven andall would be well, _ . ‘i 

It was the last night in the old year when Al 
Se with the Evil 

ne. 

She was a simple, loving soul, and her only 
thought was for her husband’s happiness. She dwelt 
long on what she had heard, and in her heart sho 
formed a plan to rescue him, and she prayed to 
heaven to grant her strength to carry out her resolu- 
tion. 

When the next morning, which was New Year's 
Day, dawned, Marguerite was very silent, but she did 
not seem unhappy. 

When the night came she kissed her husband ten- 
derly, and then sought the cathedral. 

The next morning the monks who had kept vigils 
in the church declared they had. heard the strain of 
heavenly music which seemed to.hover over the 
cathedral during the night, and such music as can 
come only from the heavenly choir. 

The watchmen on the city walls said they had seen 
a white-robed figure on the central tower of the cathe- 
dral, which they took to bean angel, 

Albrecht Mueller heard this, and his heart stood 
still with horror. 

The next moment saw him flying towards the 
churck. He climbed to the top of the tower and 
called wildly on his .wife, but no voice answered him. 
Then his eyes rested on a silent figure that lay mo- 
tionless almost at his feet. 

He bent over her, and the cry of mortal agony that 
escaped his lips told that his worst fears were con- 
firmed. 

Marguerite had died to save him. 

But the look of peace and holy happiness which 
her features wore told that no satanic power had 
taken her soul. 

Heaven had defeated the Evil One, and the angels 
had borne her spirit away to a better world. 

Albrecht Mueller gazed at the pure, sweet face but 
& moment, and. then starting up, sprang from the 
7 height, and was dashed to pieces on the stones 

ow. 

Cologne Cathedral is still unfinished. Ages will 
roll away, but the spell that hangs over it will uever 
be removed. J. D. M. C.J. 
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MARRYING A COUNT. 
ORES sy Uae ves 


“Marry her? no, not for worlds! There was a 
time when I might have done so, but never now!” 

“You know, I presume, the circumstances under 
which she appeared before the public—that such a 
life is repugnant to her. Her father failed and sud- 
denly died ; her mother was——” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” 
patiently. ‘Let us go from here. I tell. you it was 
inexcusable in her. ere were other ways in which 
she might have earned an honourable living !” 

“Don’t say it is dishonourable for a woman to use 
her glorious gifts in a public manner; imprudent it 
may be, as some think, but-——” 

“Yes, I say it again. One cannot bein sucha 
situation and preserve inviolate the beautiful purity 
that makes woman but little lower than the angels. 
Miss O'Neil has forfeited my respect——” 

Just then came so clear, heavenly, musical a strain 
that the fault-finder — involuntarily to hear, sus- 

nding his judgment for a moment. 

Peat the pin @ magnificent bouquet, amidst whose 
bright colours could be seen the flashing links of some 
costly gift, either bracelet or necklace, fell at her feet, 

The man who had just spoken in severe tones 
ground his teeth together at this sight, and his eyes 
turned towards one of the boxes, where sat a young 
man exceedingly fragile in appearance, but pre-emi- 
nently handsome. 

A title and great beauty hardly compensated for de- 
formity. The young count'was deformed in one of his 
limbs—he was lame. 

He was the soul of honour, and had been tenderly 
brought up by one of the best and noblest of mothers ; 
eatin afew words, he loved the sweet English singer, 
whose beautiful strains, and pale, intellectual face had 


his companion, im- 


charc:ed all the lookers-on in Venice. 





































It was in this fair city that Florence O'Neil had 
sojourned for some months past. The beginning of 
her career as a singer had dated only from the year pre- 
vious, when, discouraged and heart-sick, she knew 
not which way to turn in order to support her invalid 
mother. 

There had been death in fhe house, preceded by a 
harsher sorrow to him who was now in the grave; 
failure—disgrace. There had been bills in the win- 
dows; thoughtless crowds to see the rich furni- 
ture sacrificed; loud laughter in the once happy 
home. Then had come removal, sickness, the pall, 
the tomb. | 

For a time teaching and sewing provided the re- 
sources with which they maintained themselves, but 
the health of Florence began to fail. Too constant ap- 
plication was ruinous both to her nerves and her mind. 

One day she dressed herself plainly, took a roll of 
music in her hand, and composedly wended her way 
to one of the masters of sweet sounds. 

The professor was at home, seated in a magnificent 
room in which he received callers. He arose, as 
Florence threw aside her veil, charmed with her 
sweet face. 

“T want you to-hear me sing ; I want you to pass 
judgment on my voice,” was all she said. 

The professor smiled, twirled his admirable whis- 
kers, bowed with faultless grace, and led the way to 
his grand piavo. 

He was do:btlessly amused with her natveté, and 
prepared to vet: murder done to music. But how was 
he enchanted wea, smoothing out a difficult aria, she 
ran through the pre}-.Je with light fingers, her gloves 
still on, and thes, .o sweet, entrancing clearness, a 
most musical volunie of sound rolled out. 

“Upon my honour, ycu astonish me, madam,” he 
said, forgetting to twirl his whiskers. “ You need but 





little instruction. But you hada motive for calling 
, on me,” 


“ Yes, sir,” said Florence, as calmly as she had 
played andsung. “My father is dead, my mother is 
ill, my sisters are younger than myself, and want 
educating. Ina word—canI supply the place that 
death has left vacant ?” 

“ You have a glorious voice, but what is that with- 
out friends, interest ?” 

He stood and mused a moment, then going towards 
a pile of music, he selected several gems, and, sitting 
himself down to the piano, wished her to sing them. 
She triumphed, 

“‘ Admirable, most admirable, young lady. Will 
you put yourself under my training for one month ?” 

“Gladly, sir. What are your terms?” 

“You shall know at the end of that time. They 
will be reasonable, I assure you.”’ 
* * 7. * 

“My first trial to-night, mother. How do I look ?” 

“Oh, Florence, so beautiful!” cried Kate, a girl of 
fifteen. ‘It seems like old times to see you dressed 
in that manner.” 

“I might show you an empty purse,” said Florence, 
gravely. 

“Oh, you'll fill it before long. I predict for you 
@ splendid fortune. Mother and I were talking about 
it to-day; and although she laughed at my wild no- 
tions, they pleased her. I said you would travel with 
her and with me—we could leave sis with Aunt Mary, 
you know. You are to goto Italy; a count is to 
fall in love with you, and what a lady you'll be!” 

“Did you forget Willis, Kitty?” asked Florence, 
blushing a little. 

“ You know I never liked him !” exclaimed Kate— 
“the great, haughty thing, with his black eyes look- 
ing at one. I do believe when he comes home and finds 
our circumstances so much changed he won't speak 
to one of us.” 

“ You are harsh, Kitty,” said Florence, dreamily, 
smiling to herself, as though her thoughts were far 
away. ‘ You were his favourite, you know.” 

And she arranged to her satisfaction a pendant of 
pearls that a friend had insisted she should wear. 

“ His favourite! he never liked me; and I don’t 
kaow but his love was all a pretence, any way; 


“ Kitty,” exclaimed Florence, with astern voice and 
manner. 

“ Well, you may think so or not; I tell you,” said 
little Kate, her face very much flushed, “I tell you 
he won’f presume to notice you when he hears that 
you sing in public.” 

“Do you believe that of him?” asked Florence, 
turning again to her younger sister, in whose judg- 
ment she had great confidence. 

“I do.” 

Florence sighed. The very implied doubt made 
her sigh, though she could not believe it of him. He 
had won her young, pure heart, and she had chosen 
to believe him all that mortal man could be—all that 
was noblest and best. 

“ Well,” she said, slowly, “it may be so, and per- 
haps if he were here to counsel me——” 

“T'm glad he isn’t,” said Kitty, half-pettishly. “I 
always wanted you to sing in public when you used 
to call forth so much admiration in papa’s drawing- 
room. ‘She is so self-possessed,’ I thought, ‘and 
the tenes come so naturally, as if she could not help 
singing if she would not!’ It might have been vain 
and foolish, but that’s the way I felt.” 

“Thank you, my dear sister. I have in you one 
ardent friend and admirer, at least. If I succeed in 
winning the golden opinions ef ——” 

“That count!” exclaimed Kitty. 

“Nonsense, Kitty; I wouldn't look at a count.” 

“ Nor I either, unless he were better than most 
men, of course. The title won’t make a bit of differ- 
ence to you; but it will make an immense one to our 
friends, and some of them have treated us so shabbily 
that I long to live them down.” 

“A poor motive, Kitty.” 

“Can’t helpit. Hark! the carriage. I am ready, 
are you? There will be—there must be a crowd! 
Such bills, such beautiful notices! Come.” 

Together the sisters entered the carriage and were 
whirled to the place of entertainment. 
7 * 7 . * 

“ A triumph!” 

So. said Professor Wells as he entered the ante- 
room a moment after the weary artist had left the 


stage. 

Son, do you think so? Thank you!” replied the 
young girl, taking courage from the shining eye and 
brilliant smile of her friend. 

“ Ad-mi-ra-ble!” cried the professor, again rub- 
bing his hands together. “Several friends of mine 
wish the honour of an introduction,” he added. “ May 
they come?” 

“ Certainly,” said Florence, after a little hesitation. 

She was somewhat confused by the novelty of her 
situation. 





They came in acrowd. Distinguished amateurs, 
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judges of music, editors, dabblers, lawyers, every- 
body. Florence did well. She called up her self- 
command, and not in vain. Everybody was en- 
chanted with her, 

A week later Professor Wells, who never before 
had seen the woman he could love, proposed to Flo- 
rence. Heloved now, it was evident, as few men do 
love. 

It pained the heart of the noble girl to refuse such 
aman, but her love was not in her own keeping; 
another held the key to her heart. She told him so, 
and he was geverous. 

“I never thought I should behold such glory!” 
cried Kate, bounding into the room where sat her 
mother and sister. It was a pretty, tasteful apart- 
ment, furnished with hangings of a pale rose-colour: 
“Come and look at the western sky. Such gold and 
amber!” 

“ Can"t just now, Kitty dear,” said Florence. “My 
head-dress did not suit me, and I have taken it to 
pieces. I will come with you in a few moments.” 

Kate bounded out on the Venetian balcony, then 
back again, all smiles and excitement. 

“Ou, Flory, guess, guess who I’ve seen just now!” 

Florence paused from her work ; her fingers trem- 
bled—she gazed inquiringly in the face of her sister. 

“Frank Willis! He came in a beautiful gondola, 
and got out at the hotel. I didn’t see his face, but it 
was he.” 

“ Silly girl !” said Plorence, taking up her work 
again. 

“ T tell you it was him; I felt it was, to my very fin- 
gers’ ends.” 

“ Kitty, my love,” said her mother, astonished: 

“ Yes, I did—felt his coldness, his egotism, his in- 
tensely selfish haughtiness, as if I had been a mag- 
net.” 

“ Does he know that I am here ? has: he followed 
me?” thought Florence. “You should not’ talk in 
that way of any~person, dear sister,” she said, aloud, 
noting Kitty’s flushed cheeks. 

“I tell youl can't help it. I don't like Frank 
Willis, and never did. Well, thank heaven! we're 
rich now; almost as rich as we were before father 
failed— are we not, Flory?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Oh, what a fine thing it is to have so charming a 
voice! Well, Mr. Frank Willis shan’t have the plea- 
sure of refusing me, I can tell him. Just the first 
opportunity I get I will pass by him as grandly 
—so—and not a bow or a word will I give his 
lordship. Oh, Flory, I forgot to tell you! That bou- 
quet, Clarinda says, came from Count Orwell. She 
says be isa beautiful poet, and his pleasure-grounds 
are mag-ni-fi-cent, How I should like to see them’! 
Do you suppose he will ever invite us there?” 

“ Maybe,” said Florence, listlessly. 

“Maybe! You're mighty quiet about it. Iwould 
give the world to go !” 

“ Wait till you have it to give,” said Florence, 
smilingly. 
* * = 7 . 

That night Prank Willis heard the new prima 
donna, and when spoken to in regard to his previous 
intimacy with ‘her family he declared, with the in- 
dignant tone and manner of one who feels himself in 
some way wronged, that once he should havo felt 
honoured by Miss O'Neil’s regard, but that now he 
would not marry her for worlds. 

Florence saw him, and he little knew, as the won- 
derful tones thrilled even his proud heart, that never 
before had sae sung in such angelicstrains ; that these 
great efforts put forth were in consequence of his pre- 
sence. 

With palpitating heart, she entered the ante-room 
during the first intermission. She felt certain that 
he would hasten there to greet her. 

A door opened, she started nervously ; it was the 
supremely handsome Count Orwell. Florence was 
disappointed; her demeanour was constrained, though 
she thanked him for his magnificent gift. The count 
was very polite, very sad. His manner was most 
delicate, 

“« The signorita is not ill, I hope,” he said, anxiously, 
when the silence grew tedious. 

“I—I beg pardon! Iam not myself to-night—at 
least, I do not feel as well as usual.” 

“The signorita never sang more superbly,” re- 
turned the count. 

She raised her eyes, and let them fall again in con- 
fusion. The expression of that beautiful face was 
that of adoration. Hitherto she had looked upon him 
as a friend—she could do so no longer. 

Her heart beat tumultuously, but with surprise, not 


passion. She had no time, however, to analyze her 
feelings. The orchestra struck up; the count led her 
to the door. 


He did not presume, he did not even press her 
hand. Florence was conscious of a thrill of pity as 
she felt the uneven motion of his gait, but she was 
forced to admire him. 





She looked around for Frank Willis. He was not 
there—had not even paid her the compliment of lis- 
tening to the close. Her cheek burned, her lip curled. 
The result was that she sang gloriously. Her pride 
came to aid her, though her lip quivered more than 
once with strong feeling. She had loved Frank 
Willis. 

“T told you so!” cried little Kitty, radiant in blue 
silk and pearls. “I knew how it would-be with that 
Frank Willis. I overheard him say-——” 

“Don’t! don’t!” cried Florence, in tones of an- 
guish. 

“ Why, Flory, what have I done? ‘Yomare faint; 
you exerted yourself too much this evening,” 

She had flown to the side of) her sisters; Florence 
sat there, her rich attire: gleaming in‘ the subdued 
light, her hands clasped to her face... Tears were 
— through her fingers; herframe:shook with 


oe later, sister, did you love him?” Kitty: knelt at 
her sister's feet, her arms were lain y around 
her. 

: _ Never mind, Kitty; don’taskme any questions, 
ear. 

And Florence wiped her streaming ‘ormat Not kissed her 
sister, and quietly prepared for rest. Kitty. 

For more than an hour 
sentment in her ec oper thus 
unfeelingly slighted, if not insulted:them. 

More than once, as she: passed: the table at which 
her sister had sat, hereye fell on a delicately tinted- 
note which her sister had left there, She wondéred’ 
if it weve from Willis, and going nearer, scanned:the 
superscription. 

“Tam sure,” she said to herself, “that,is Count: 
Orwell’s handwriting. I wish he would:love-her, and 
she wouldlove him. Oh, what a grand matehit woald 


be! Ishould glory in it; fox, as a man, he:is mentall 
if not ph superiorte Frank Willis, and it w: 
bea copes to. 2 cage nce 

The next Ss <a serene potter * 
So wan talk Fa pty nn Bo 
She was talking. a pn ery euler 
when the lattetsmiled) bowed, and saying; 

“ Come berry dream Jo 

Frank W a p 
was presented tor 


“A country wanna of sams added’ the lady. 


usual composure as. he replied that they had met be- 
fore; but striving to be at ease, he offered his arm to 
Florence for a promenade. 

Their conversation was brief, but om her part 
spirited. She began to dazzle the man; his heart 
failed him; he dared not xecall the past; his pride 
battled with his tenderness. 

“Perhaps you would prefer not to promenade 
longer with an opera-singer,” said Florence, sarcasm 
veiling her voice. ‘“ I should wish to be seated.” 

oe led her to a chair, agitated, trembling from head 
to foot. 

Never had she appeared so charming, so irresisti- 
ble. He felt that he had. acted ungenerously, 
meanly, and consternation painted his features when 
he saw Florence in intimate conversation with Count 
Orwell. 

“A match, they say,” said a ‘friend, pointing them 
out. 

** Nonsense !” muttered Willis to himself; “what.a 
fool I am making of myself! And yet I know I could 
carry off the palm; for ifever woman loved man, she 
loved me.” 

He watched the count narrowly. Jealousy. crept 
into his heart. 

“She is mine!” he said to himself, fiercely. “Ste. 
shall be mine. Fool, dolt that I was, to act as I have 
acted! I might have known that, with her superior 
character, she never would have become otherwise.” 

The old love had come back, asserting its power. 
pre-eminently. 

That night there was an offér = of heart, hand 
and fortune to Florence O'Neil. The young girl 
smiled sadly as, looking Frank Willis in the face, 
she deferred her decision to the following evening. 

“Did you see Frank Willis?” was Kitty's first 
question. 

“ Yes; he is coming here to-night.” 

“% daresay ; ; when he finds you popular, noticed 
by great men, admired for your goodness and dignity, 
as well as for your voice, he can condescend to call. 
Well, all I can say is, I shall be very happy to be out 
of his way.” 

She was out of his way; Florence received him 
alone. He hoped his ungentlemanly conduct had 
been forgotten or overlooked, and renewed his pro- 
posals, 

“Here is my answer,” said Florence, with dignity, 
taking a folded paper from the table. “It is a copy 
of a note I sent Count Orwell this afternoon.” 

He read it with blanched cheeks, His fingers | e: 





trembled convulsively. 


Florence smiled quietly, Frank. Willia:lost his | ¢, 


“ You forget,” he said—and his words were scarcely 
audible—“ our former relations; you forget——” 

“T do not forget your slighting behaviour towards 
me when you first arrived here, Mr. Willis,” said Flo- 
rence, coldly, “I had a right to expect civility, or, 
at least, reepgnition. However; the past is gone for 
ever. What I have done: I have a 
in hand is pledged to a worthy an e 
ae noble ol in title alone, but reg sense of the 
word. and forget me, as I shall forget you.» Good: 

night Mi. Willis.” 
y hambléd and crest-fallen, yet 
and. Frank Willis left the room, c - 
self, the world, and his fate. 

Early the next morning he hurried from theleity, 
ashamed to look again upon the faces of any he might 
meet. 

“Mother, the prophecy is fulfilled!” exolaiahed 
Kittyowliem she heard the news; “and I’m goihg 
to haveraegnntess formy sistex:. Won't they beras- 
tonished ?”” 

They=were astonished. M. A. D. 





CROYDON CHURCH. 

















Tits latecalamitons and sdinagackehe-cegreliiiiiae 
atithe fine old, almost archiepiseopal, parish church 
of Croydon, in ina will give satisfaction 

the i : 


and something’ _ The 
exquisitely just hoe a 

John Singleton Copley, B.A., is the 
of two fine English historical pictures, — 
of the Great Lord Chatham,” and “ The ‘Death of 
= Peirson,” bought 1864) at his son Lord Chan- 

r Lyndhurst’s sale, for the nation, price £1,600. 
Sir Charles Eastlake was the purchaser, 
This unhappy fire at Croydon Church has told us 
where Copley lies buried. The fire revealed his 

rave—an inscribed stone, and nothing more. This 
act is not to be found even in that usefal work, 
Britton & Brayley ’s “ Surrey.’ 

Many who visit the Sent St.John the Baptist, 
Croydon, will take special care to stand by the charred 
gravestone of a gréat historical painter, and the father 
—as. well—of Lord Cliancellor Lyndhurst. 

Fire! thou hast been too much a master—witness 
the Houses of Parliament—the Tower of London— 
Doncaster Church—the Austin Friars Church—the 
Savoy Church—the. Crystal Palace—and, now— 
Archiepiscopal Croydon Church. Which of our 
national treasuries will fall next ? 





Tre Guir StREAM.—@Gaptain states that 
the Gulf Stream, between’ Halifax an: uda, has 
been she ecm RO m0 Ne 
Tetaining»at the same time its elevated temperature 
and other general characteristics,’ He’ has estimated 
that the quantity of \heat» which :the Gulf Stréam 
spreads over the Atlantic ina winter's: day would 
be sufficient to raise» the whole atmosphere that 
covers Great Britaia and France from freezing-poiat 
to summer heat. 


Tus Fricur or James IT.—On the eyening of the 
6th’ of Decembér, 1688, the King, witliont previously 
communicating his intentions to the Queen, sent for 
the Count de Lauzun, the well-known favourite of 
Louis XIV., and desired him to make instant pre- 
paration for her departure. He then retiréd, harassed 
and miserable, to bed. Everything having been duly 
prepared, at the appointed hoar the Count de Lauzun, 
accompanied by Monsieur de St, Victor, proceeded to 
thé King’s apartment, and informed him of the steps 
they had taken. James instantly arose from his bed, 
and proceeded to awaken the Queen, who being un- 

expectedly made aware of the plan which was laid for 
her sudden departure, ‘threw herself 'at her husband's 
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feet, and, in a passion of grief, implored him to re- 
main and face the dangers which surrounded him. 
James, however, was inflexible, and gave orders that 
the two nurses of the Prince should be awakened. 
When the infant was brought into the room the 
feelings of the father overcame his usual coldness, 
and tenderly embracing his child, he gave the most 
particular injunctions io the Count de Lauzun to 
watch carefully over his charge. It was now be- 
tween tleree and four o’clock in the morning, in the 
most inclement season of the year, when the Queen, 
carrying her infant in her arms, stole in disguise 
down the back stairs at Whitehall to the private 
water entrance leading to the Thames. The fugitives 
seem to have been in great dread that the cries of 
the royal infant would attract the attention of the 
guards; fortunately, however, it slept, equally un- 
conscious of the inclemency of the elements and 
the change which was taking place in its own for- 
tunes. 





OLIVER DARVEL. 
a a 
CHAPTER, XXXVL 


Miss Trtsow found the little girl crying piteously, 
for she saw that she was in a strange place, and 
with the natural shrinking of childhood was alarmed, 
and unable to account for the sudden change that had 
happened to herself. 

Mabel took her in her arms and tenderly said: 

“ Don’t cry, my love; you are with good friends, 
who will take the best care of you. There—there— 
poor little-dear, don’t wail in that dreadful manner.” 

But the child tefused to be consoled, and with con- 
vulsi¥e sobs she moaned : 

“ Where is Betty and Miss Angela? Oh! why 
have they sent me away? I wasn’t naughty, and I 
don’t know you. I want my own Betty and my dear 
Ange to come to me.” : 

“ But, my dear, I know nothing of the people you 
are talking of. If you'can give mea clue to where 
they can be found I will take you back to them.” 

“Will you?” was the eager response, and a smile 
broke through her tears. “Then let us at once. 
It can’t be very far from here, you know, for I must 
have got lost when I went into the garden at our 
house. 

“You must eat some breakfast first, little one, and 
you will let Annie get you ready for it now.” 

“Yes,” pouted tlie little lady; “I am hungry, so 
I'll let her dress me, But as soon as I eat something 
I must go back to Angy. Youare a nice, sweet- 
looking lady, but you are not my darling Angy!” 
And with sudden confidence she prattled on of her 
former home, speaking with such clearness and pre- 
cision for'a child of her age that Mabel came to the 
conclusion that great pains had been taken with 
her. 

While eating her breakfast she was led to talk 
freely, in the hope that some light might be thrown 
upon her past life; but what was gathered amounted 
to nothing. 

She said that she had a long name she had for- 
gotten, but those she had lived with called her 
Aimée, because they loved her so much, 

That she had made her home in a great stone 
house, with large trees and much grass’around it. 
On the evening before Miss Angela had taken: her 
out to walk in a large garden attached to the 
place, and after a little, as she felt sleepy, her 
friend sat down on » rustic bench and held her in 
her arms. 

After that all was oblivion, till she awoke in her 
present asylum. 

The two ladies looked at each other, and Mrs. 
Minturn significantly said: 

‘The whole thing was evidently planned, and tho 
chilé drugged that she might be removed’ without 
noise. Why you should have been fixed on'as her 
protectress I am at a loss to imagine, my deari” 

‘Nor can I—but stop! let me remember. “Was 
there not something about a lost child in that para- 
graph my father brought here this morning? Sup- 
pose this should be the one referred to, and shé has 
been brought to me on account of my connection 
with Oliver. Ob! the very thought fills me with 
emotion.” : 

“My dear Mabel, how wildly you talk. The 
paper expressly stated that all clue to the child was 
lost to her friends.» Should Oliver Darvel ever be 

itted to return to you-he would know who she 
is, and thus effectually, baffle. the. purpose of her ab- 
ductors by restoring her to those to whom she be- 
longs. It is a singular coincidence that this little 
creature should be sent to you at this crisis,’ but de- 
pend upon it it is nothing more.” 

“Perhaps not,” replied Mabel, in a disappointed. 
tone. “You ‘are so practical, Mrs. Minturn, that you 
destroy all my visions as soon as they arise.” 


By this time Aimée had finished her breakfast, and 
she plaintively asked : 

“Won't you take me back to Angy now ?” 

“Yes, dear; the carriage will soon be ready, and I 
will take you out in it.” 

Though Mabel had no idea that the ehild would be 
able to point out her recent home, she was willing to 
divert her thoughts as much as possible by going out 
with her, and, accompanied by Mrs. Minturn, she 
was soon driving in the direction of the spot on 
which the carriage had been stopped on the previous 
night. 

When they drew near it John slackened the speed 
of the horses, and they saw that an obstruction had 
been purposely placed in the way which was now re- 
moved to one side of the road. Mabel said: 

“It is as 1 thought; we were watched and prepared 
for. Iwould give much to fathom the mystery of 
this incident, but I am afraid our young charge will 
not be able'to enlighten us as to from whence she was 
brought. Look out, Aimée, and see if you know the 
only house that, is in sight from this peint.” 

About half a mile distant, through an opening in 
the woodland, a handsome residence was visible; the 
child eagerly looked towards it, and, in a disappointed 
tone, said: 

“That is not my home, but it must be close by, you 
know, for I got lost, and I couldn't walk far. Oh, 
dear lady, take me back to my darling Angy. I love 
her so much, and she will be sorry to lose me ; I know 
she will.” 

Her little lips quivered, but her dread of the stran- 
gers with whom she was thrown checked the sobs 
that were ready to burst forth. Mabel soothingly 
replied : 

“T will do all that I can to restore you to her, my 
pretty pet. John shall drive the carriage slowly 
along the cross road, and you shall look ont of the 
window and ‘tell me when you come to your late 
home.” 

Aimée joyfully consented to this arrangement, but 
house after house was passed without any recognition 
on her part, and she began to cry-so bitterly over her 
disappointment that all the arts of the two ladies 
failed to console her. 

Day after day passed bringing no result. To pa-~ 
cify the eager longing of the little girl to be restored’ 
to her former protectors the carriage was daily or- 
dered, and drives taken in every direction for miles 
around Fernely, but’ Aimée saw no house that 
she could identify as the one from which she had 
been removed, and with the facility of her years 
she seemed gradually to reconcile herself to her new 
home. 

She attached herself to her new friends, and ceased 
to wail for the presence of those from whom she had 
been torn, and Mabel soon learned to love her little 
protégée as fondly as if she had been closely allied to 
her by blood. 

That she had been tenderly and carefully nurtured 
was evident in the refinement and gentleness of her 
infant ways, and her new friends found in her a 
source of occupation and interest, which made her a 
blessing rather than’a burden. 

Mabel employed ‘herself in preparing a suitable 
wardrobe for her young charge, and Mrs. Minturn, 
who had a fondness for instructing, provided ele- 
mentary books for her use, with many of which she 
found the little stranger already familiar. 

It was soon ascertained thatshe spoke French with 
remarkable purity for one of her apparent age, and 
the two ladies came to the conclusion that her dimi- 
nutive size must have deceived them in that respect, 
and she must be older than thoy had at first sup- 


When she was won to talk freely Aimée prattled 
on of her past life with all the freedom of her years, 
telling of such incidents as would be likely to happen 
in a quiet and well-ordered family, and proving by 
many trifling things that she herself:had been the 
centre of interest in her former home. 

Why then had she been cast out of it? was the 

natural inquiry that’ arose, but there was uo solution 
to it; and as the child could not remember-the family 
name of the Mr. Joseph she often referred to as Miss 
nls, brother, there was no possibility of ubtaining 
a reply. 
An incident that happened about ten days after the 
adventure in the woodland confirmed the belief of 
her protectress that it had been found necessary by 
those interested in the child’s safety to conceal all 
traces of her present asylam. 

One morning a lettercame for Miss Tilson, bear- 
ing no postmark, and for an iustant ler heart stood 
still, for'she -believed it was a reply to her adver- 
tisement; but a cold revulsion of feeling came when 
she saw that it was addressed to her full’ name, and 
in a hand that was strange to her. 

After the first.emotion of disappointment subsided 
she tore it o and found enclosed a five-pound 
note ; around it a strip of paper was folded’ on which 














was Written, in a cramped and evidently disguised 
band : 

“As I wish no slur to rest on the imnocent object 
of your bounty, I return the money lent me on the 
night she was placed under your care. I was then 
in such a strait as to need even this small sum, but 
it was demanded of you as a blind to deceive the 
driver, as my object in stopping the carriage was to 
place the child under your protection.. I have seen 
her with you more than once, and I know that the 
exchange she has made is not a bad one for her— 
therefore I am satisfied. Call her Amy Waife, to 
which you can add yourown name if you see fit to 
do so.” 

There was no signature, and no clue by which its 
writer could be traced. The letter came by a special 
messenger, who left it with the servant, saying that 
no answer was needed. 

So it was finally settled that Amy Waife was a 
fixture beneath the roof of Miss Tilson, and the ten- 
derest affection grew up between the two. 

Mr. Denton came out to Fernely, bringing with 
him the papers he had promised. When he heard 
the history of the new inmate the villa had received 
his first impulse was to advise that the little 
stranger should be sent to the foundling hospital ; 
but a few moments’ reflection convinced him that 
nothing’ could have been more fortunate for Mabel 
than the advent of Amy at this crisis of Ler life. 

The mystery that enveloped the child gave em- 
ployment to her thoughts, and the little creature 
seemed already to have won so tender a place in 
her affections that he hoped she would have the 
power to console her benefactress for the disappoint- 
ment he was sure was in store for her with regard 
to her cousin. 

The advertisement had been duly inserted in the 
morning papers, with a request that the Paris and 
Hamburg journals would copy it; but Mr. Denton 
was sure that: nothing would result from it. He 
felt as certain that Oliver Darvel was dead as that 
he himself was living and prosperous. 

The banker produced the certificates of the stock 
he had purehased, and informed Miss Tilson that by 
oe with promptnesshe had barely evaded her 
ather. 

The money had scarcely been transferred to these 
new securities when Mr. Tilson called on him and pri- 
vately warned him that he was making inquiries 
as to the fate of his nephew, which would end in 
transferring ‘the estate of his late brother to himself 
as heir-at-law. 

He insisted that the money which he was aware had 
been placed:'in the hands of Mr. Denton must remain 
untouehed till the suit he thought of bringing could 
be decided. 

Great was his wrath when informed that themoney 
was already beyond his reach, and invested in such a 
manner as secured the control of it to his daugh- 
ter. 

Vowing to find means of gaining possession of it, Mr. 
Tilson left his former friend, after coarsely insulting 
him foracting in so precipitate a manner, and evidently 
with a view alone to Mabel’s interests. 

When Mr. Denton finished tiis statement she ex- 
citedly said: 

“My father must be convinced in his own mind 
that Oliver is not dead, or he would never have taken 
such measures against me. My appeal to my cousin 
may bring # response yet, and I will live ia the hope 
that it will reach him in time to act asa warning 
against venturing hither. Had Oliver been in’ Lon- 
don I should have heard from him before this, but 
from the Continent he would not have had time to 
communicate with me.” 

* om wey compassionately regarded her as he ‘re- 


ar My dear Miss Tilson, I must tell you that I have 
very little hope of hearing from either country any- 
thing that can throw farther light on the fate of Mr. 
Darvel. It is unfortunate that this paragraph ap- 
peared-in the papers; fer it has unsettled your mind 
and given birth to hopesthat must in the end prove 
delusive. I feel quite sure that your cousin was'the 
person I saw on the day of the inquest, and I have 
yet in my ion some poems that were found 
Tying loose upon his table. I gathered them up, 
thinking that at some time when you could bear to 
look over them you would be glad to have them.” 

She became very pale, but struggled to retain her 
composure ; she presently said: 

“You have brought them with you; pray give 
them to me, and from them I may be able to gather 
something of the state of Oliver's mind. After read- 
ing them I shall perhaps be prepared to judge of the 
probability of his having committed suicide.” 

Mr. Denton drew out his pocket-book, and laid 
several sheets of folded paper before her. Hagerly 
snatching them up; she opened the papers and read 
the titles of the sonnets written on them with a 
thrilling shudder. 
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One was called “ Destitution,” another “ The Lost 
Angel,” and the third, “* The Suicide’s Dream.” 

All three breathed the deepest spirit of despondency 
and hopelessness, and she could easily believe that 
their unhappy writer had, in a moment of desperation, 
been rash enough to destroy the life he found so little 
worth preserving. 

The “ Lost Angel ” was evidently addressed to her- 
self; and if Mabel had ever doubted Oliver's attach- 
ment to herself, tie passionate devotion breathed in 
those lines must have removed every suspicion of the 
truth and constaucy of his affection. 

After a Jong and painful pause she commanded 
herself sufficiently to say : 

“These are sad memorials, Mr. Denton, and I 
thank yeu for preserving them for me. I will retain 
them if you please, as they possess no value for auy- 
one else. Oh! it was cruel in my father to bring 
that announcement to me only to awaken hopes that 
must dis out again. You saw the corpse of the sui- 
cide; oh, Mr. Denton, are you quite sure that you 
identified it as that of my unfortunate cousin ?” 

“My aequaintance with Mr. Darvel was so very 
slight that I hesitate to reply positively to that ques- 
tion, Miss Tilson; besides, his features were some- 
what disfigured by the wounds he had inflicted on 
himself; but my impregéion was that the body I saw 
was that of your cousif. Besides this, there is an- 
other strong piece of corroborative evidence. The 

clerk who paid over tho money deposited in the Bank 
of England by Ledru is positive as to his identity 
with the person who drew it; for he says he had 
seen him several times and could not be mistaken in 
him.” 

Mabel pressed her hands over her eyes, and cried out, 
in tones of passionate pathos : 

“Qh! hush—bush! You are casting me back into 
the slough of despond from which I wasslowly emerg- 
ing. You cannot know what a thought of borror it 
is to me that one I have so tenderly loved from child- 
hood has rushed uncalled into the presence of his 
Maker. Lf Oliver had died in any other manner I 
might reconcile myself to his fate in the hope of a re- 
union beyond the grave: but this—this takes from me 
all hope on earth—all joy in the prospect of an eternity 
which my poor lost ene can never share. But he is 
not dead! I will not believe it, even on such evi- 
dence as this; for as surely as we are sitting here 
speaking with each other, 1 saw the living face of my 
cousin looking through youder window upon me long 
after it was said that he had been consigned to his 

ve.” 

She turned towards the window as she spoke, ut- 
tered a loud cry, and sank fainting to the floor. 

Mr. Denton had not glanced in that direction at all, 
for he was too much absorbed in watching the 
speaker herself ;and, unaccustomed to women, he was 
now in a state of helpless alarm at the condition into 
which he believed Mabel had worked herself. 

He lifted her and placed her on the sofa, mutter- 
ing: 

. Who would have believed that Mabel Tilson was 
this kind of a woman? I thought ber as calm asa 
summer's day, or I should never have thought of her 
as my wife, I am sure. It’s lucky for me that she 
said no, far my Lizzie suits me far better than such 
an exeitable creature as this could ever have done.” 

He hastened to summon Mrs. Minturn to the in- 
sensible girl's assistance, and to her eager inquiry as 
to what had thrown her into such a condition he 
ruefully replied : 

“I was only trying to convince her Oliver Darvel 
had gone where he can never come back to trouble 
her again, when all at once she pointed to the south 
window, shricked out, and fell down, white and cold 
as you see ber now. I don’t know what is to be 
done, for I believe she will go mad or die if she is 
convinced that her cousin has really committed 
suicide.” 

Mrs. Minturn hastened to apply the usual remedies 
for a person in a fainting fit, but it was eo long before 
Mabel showed any signs of returning animation that 
she became thoroughly alarmed. 

When she at last opened her eyes and looked 
around, her first words caused both her friends to be- 
lieve that her mind wandered. She looked eagerly 
towards the window, and feebly said : 

“I have seen him again ; he was looking in at that 
window, but he was so sadly changed that the person 
I saw might indeed have been his wraith ; but I am 
sure that it was Oliver's living, breathing form. Oh, 
Mr. Denton, I trust that he is aware of your marriage 
with another, or if he is not what may he think from 
seeing us speaking together in so friendly a manner ?” 

The banker made a hasty movement to leave the 
room as he said : 

“ I will soon disabuse him of any jealous fancies; 
that is if he be here. Lie still, Miss Tilson; I 

will go cut and look through the shrubbery myself. 
lf anyone be there I will find him, for there is still 
light enough to see distinctly.” 








He bustled out, put on his hat, and rushed 
through the winding walks, puffing with excitement 
and the unusual exercise! Nota creature was visible, 
but just as he gained the head of the boat-housestairs 
he heard the dip of oars, and in the gathering twilight 
saw a small boat, propelled by a single rower, glide 
rapidly towards the centre of the stream. 

So—this was but a repetition of what had once be- 
fore happened, he thought; for he remembered the 
particulars so minutely related by Mabel of Oliver's 
former visit to. Fernely, and he began to doubt 
whether his own senses had not deceived him in be- 
lieving the suicide to be Darvel. 

He went slowly back to the house, to find Mabel 
sitting up looking wretchedly white and unnerved. 
She faintly asked: 

“ Have you found any trace of him?. Oh! he was 
surely there, and as surely did he believe that J have 
wronged him, for he looked from you to myself so 
reproachfuly that my heart died within me, and I 
lost all consciousness at the moment it was most im- 
portant to retain it.” 

The portly banker sat down, and tried to resume 
his usual equanimity; when he regained his breath 
sufficiently to speak he said : 

“T found no one in the walks, but I will not con- 
ceal from you that a boat seemed to put out from the 
boat-house stairs just.as I gained the top of them. 
There was one man in it, but the gloom prevented 
me from seeing him clearly. But for your assertion 
that such a thing happened once before, on the occa- 
sion when you say you saw your cousin, I should 
think nothing of it.” 

Mabel had now regained her self command, and she 
clearly said: 

“I knew that I saw Oliver on that occasion and 
again this evening; but he has taken away with him 
@ false impression which we must find means to cor- 
rect, Mr. Denton. I cannot yet tell how this is to be 
done, but it must be accemplished, for my cousin will 
never return to me while-he supposes that I am more 
than a frierd to you.” 

After a moment's thought the banker said: 

“We must have recourse to the journals again. I 
will put in a few lines myself; but if Mr. Oliver sees 
the first advertisement it.should tell him eneugh to 
convince him that you are only anxious to meet him 
again that all doubts may be cleared up between you. 
Oaly quiet yourself, Tilson, and hope for the 
best. If this young man is really in existence he 
will be sure to seek you again from motives of in- 
terest, if no stronger feeling brivgs him to you.” 

Mabel sighed heavily, and sank back quite ex- 
hausted; she sadly said : 

“Tam quite unfit to act now, and I must confide 
entirely in your discretion. I can only dread the 
danger into which my cousin has rushed in ven- 
turing hither, and tremble at the thought of what 
my father may do if he chances to learn that Oliver 
is in England.” 

Mr. Denton consoled her as well as he could, and 
promised to take such steps as were possible under 
the circumstances to open a communication with 
Darvel; but the worthy man took his leave in a 
state of misty uncertainty as to what could be done 
in so strange a contingency. 

To add to the banker’s embarrassment, he founi 
Mr. Tilson awaiting him at his own house in a state 
of joyful excitement which foreboded little good to 
his daughter. . 

He requested a private interview with Mr. Denton, 
and they were no sooner alone than he hastened to 


say : 

“T have indisputable evidence that Oliver Darvel 
is still living, and moreover that he is at this very 
time in London. I have already taken such measures 
as must result in his arrest.” 

This sudden confirmation of Mabel’s convictions 
nearly took the breath of the listener away ; be gazed 
i.. mute dismay upon the speaker, who went on, in an 
excited manner : ; 

“So soon as Oliver is safely nabbed I shall com- 
mence the campaign most vigorously. I sball find 
little difficulty in identifying him, and proving step 
by step the double fraud of which he has been guilty. 
Then his fate is sure, andit will be a nice question 
for the lawyers to decide as to whether I, or my 
daughter, shall control my brother's estate, I have, 
consulted a distinguished counsel, and he thinks that 
@ very pretty case can be made out for me.” 

“I daresay,” replied Mr. Denton, bitterly, “a 
lawyer could be found to conduct a cause for Satan 
himself, if he onlycame to him with the offer of a 
heavy fee; but, thank heaven, there is honesty 
enough among the lawyers of this country to fil su 
unrighteous an attempt as this will be to strip your 
own daughter of the inheritance bequeathed to her. I 
can only say, Mr. Tilson, that after what has 
between us it is very singular that you should seek 
to make me your confidant in this affair. Even if 
Mr. Darvel be yet living Ido not believe that any 











species of chicanery can tind a flawin Miss Tilson’s 
title to the property she holds. To her it must 
plainly go, if anything disqualifies young Darvel from 
inheriting. I have been looking over the will of your 
brother, and his determination to exclude you from 
—s interference with his estate istoo plain to be mis~ 
taken.” 

Mr. Tilson was at first inclined to bluster, but the 
fearless face of the speaker caused him to change his 
mind. He carelessly said: 

“The law, wielded by a sharp intellect, is a 
mighty weapon of offence as well as of defence; but 
we won't diseuss that question, especially as all the 
preliminaries of the suit are settled, As the friend 
of Mabel, I thought it fair to warn you of what has 
been done; and now that my business is accom- 
plished, I will bid you good-evening.” 

He took up his hat, but Mr. Denton himself now 
detained him. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Tilson, but now you are here IL 
hope you will not leave before stating your reasons 
for believing that your nephew is not only alive but 
in the city of London.” 

Tilson triumphantly replied: 

“T have had ocular demonstration of the fact, sir. 
This afternoon I was walking quietly down Fleet 
Street, when I ran against a man and almost knocked 
him down. He got out of my way as quickly as 

ible, but I knew him at once to Oliver 
arvel. He was disguised so far as darkenin 
his hair and complexion could change him, but 
recognized him by a mark he will carry to his grave. 
When a lad he fell down and cut his lip, and a thin 
white line shows the scar of the wound, By that 
token I knew him; and he saw that I did, for he 
evaded the grasp I attempted to lay him, and 
fled down a narrow alley before I could make those 
around me understand that he was a criminal and 
should be arrested.” 

“And yow lost sight of him?” 

“ OF course I did; though I made strenuous efforts 
to overtake him. But the first failure don’t matter 
much, for I have taken such effectual measures to 
nab him that they must soon succeed.” 

Mr. Denton walked up and dewn the floor in a 
perturbed manner. At length he spoke. 

“ Have you reflected on the consequences likely to 
spring from such an arrest, Mr. Tilson ?” 

“Lrather think i have. The most desirable one 
to me will be the giving me the possession of anample 
tort Posaibh sir ealth will be dearl 

° y, sir; but w early purchased 
if the price paid for it is the madness or death of your 
only child. I have seen Miss Tilson several times 
since your last visit to her, and spoken freely with 
her on this subject; and I tell_you, sir, my convic- 
tion is that something dreadful will happen to her if 
you persist in your present intention. Should your 
nephew be living, should he be arrested and tried on 
this charge, I would not give the snap of my finger 
for his life.” 

“ Neither would I,” was the cool response, “As 
to Mabel, she will neither die nor lose her reason. 
I do not anticipate any such catastrophe as that, and 
I shali not be frightened from taking care of my 
own interests by any such chimerical fear. Good- 
evening.” 

By this time Mr. Denton was in a state of extreme 
excitement. He hastily said : 

“Stop a moment, Mr. Tilson. I have something 
to propose. Would you consent to any fair terms to 
compromise with your daughter in this affair? If 
her cousin has really returned to England, she would 
give much to save him from arrest. Think your- 
self what it may lead to, sir; of the shame to your 
own family to have ono so nearly related to you con- 
victed of a capital crime.” 

“ Fiddle-de-dee; why should I care about that? 
The boy is nothing to me, nor does he bear my name 
to disgrace. I will not consent to compromise on 
any terms, for I believe that I hold success in my 
own hand; so good-evening ones more, Mr. Denton.” 

Mr, Tilson removed his hard, grasping face from 


the apartmeat, and the banker shook his after his 
retiring figure as he muttered : 
“Wretch! Disgusting! Destitute of the common 


instincts of humanity; it shali go hard with me but 
I will find means to © you yet,” of 

And Mr. Denton smoothed his brow, arranged his 
dress, and went in to supper with his rosy-cheeked 
young wife, who was as unlike Mabel Tilson as it 
was possible for human being to be. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Tue following week passed over Mabel as a ter- 
rible dream. 

Her father by letter communicated to her the fact 
that be had encountered Oliver in the street, and 
meant to pursue him relentlessly till he was brought 
to justice. He ended by saying: 
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“Oliver will, I am certain, be tried on the criminal 
charges’ that can be brought against him, and sen- 
tenced to death. I believe that I have interest enough 
in a certain high quarter to obtain a commutation of 
his sentence to tr ion for life, which will give 
me the enjoyment of the fortune you illegally hold— 
at least as long as he lives. 

“If Iam convinced that I can gain the control of 
it on no better terms, I will use my power; but if the 
law sets you both aside in corfsideration of his crime, 
and gives the estate to me, I shall not trouble myself 
concerning the fate of so worthless a scapegrace as 
my precious nephew has proved himself. 

e When Iam master ef Fernely, and your future 
isat my disposal, perhaps you will then condescend to 
treat its mistress with the consideration due to my 
wife.” 

Poor Mabel! Every line in this cruel missivs 
seemed steeped in the gall of bitterness which the 
unprincipled Ruth constantly distilledinto her father’s 
heart against his unhappy child; neither could he 
forgive her for being prosperous and independent of 
himself. 

But the hapless girl had suffered so much that this 
scarcely added to the burden she had to bear, for 
she had long since eeased to expect either affection 
or consideration from her harsh and unfeeling 
father. 

She knew that Oliver had hitherto baffled those set 
upon his track, but he had also held himself aloof 
from her, and her heart was torn between a desire to 
see him onée more-and her fears that if he attempted 
to seek her presence he might be tracked to her 
door and borne from herside in ignominious bondage. 

In this state of wretched uncertainty she grew thin 
and pale; a low, nervous fevér seemed to fasten itself 
upon her, and but for the companionship and caresses 
of little Amy she must have succumbed to the wretch- 
edness of her position. 

Young as she was the child seemed to understand 
the moods of her benefactress, and it was touching 
to see the wiles she resorted to to cheer and soothe 
ber spirita. 

Every day added to the strength of Mabel’s attach- 
ment for Amy, and she finally discarded all thoughts 
of ever separating from her. 

This resolution but added another sting to the 
threat of her father to reduce her again to partial de- 
pendence upon himself, for in that case she well knew 
that the presence of the little waif would not be tole- 
rated beneath his roof, even if she were allowed to 
claim it as a shelter for herself. 

In the meantime Mr. Denton resorted to an inge- 
nious device to disabuse Oliver's mind of the idea 
that be was still his rival. He had handbills put up 
at various points in the city, which attracted much 
attention. On them were printed these words : 

“If you have returned from the Continent to make 
yourself miserable by jealousy, yo” area muff. D. 
is married to a.lovely charmer, but it is not the one 
youimagine. Go and seeM. T., and learn that she is 
the most constant as well as the most generous of 
women.” 

One of these extraordinary placards was fluttering 
in a cold spring wind that eddied around the corners 
of an abscure street not farfrom the Temple. A flar- 
ing street-light shone fall upon it late at night, and a 
solitary figure came slowly towards it with folded 
arms and bent head. 

The man walked on in a listless, dreamy manner, 
and as he glanced fartively around thére was that 
hunted, startled expression in his face which had 
once so strongly marked that of the suicide Ledru. 
The same causes had produced the same effect, and 
Oliver Darvel—for it was he—looked more like him 
than he had ever done before. 

He moved wearily, and as if weak from recent ill- 
ness, and his face was ineffably sad and hopeless. 

As he ene the corner thé fluttering paper lost 
its last hold on the wall to which it had been pasted, 
and was wafted to his feet. 

He mechanically stooped and picked it up; his 
eyes glanced over the words upon it without at first 
taking in their meaning; but suddenly they seemed 
to acquire an interest for him, and ke stood beside 
the fluttering light and eagerly reread them. 

The initials could only belong to two persons, and 
the placard must have been designed for him; with 
this conviction came a sudden change in his weary 
face. ’ 

He folded the paper, and, thrusting it in his bosom, 
sped down the dark alley from which he had lately 
emerged, carrying with him a new-born hope. 

The dawn of a new day was beginning to glimmer 
in the East, and he moved rapidly in the direction of 
the river. . : 

Ina short time he found himself among the water- 
men, who were making ready for their daily toil, 
and his ‘mind was made up to go and seek Mabel 


— any farther delay and throw himself upon 
~ , 











Oliver, by this time, knew that he was not safe in 
London. 

He had alfeady had several narrow escapes from 
arrest; but the police at that day were far from 
being as efficient as they have since become, and he 
had hitherto managed to evade them. 

He found a small boat, which he at once engaged 
to convey him to a point below Fernely, from which 
he could easily make his way to the house. 

He meditated deeply on the words he had so lately 
read, and resolved te risk everything to stand face 
to face with Mabel, and learn from her lips the posi- 
tion in which he must henceforth stand to her. 

Mr. Denton was really married to another, then 
had he acted eruelly and unjustifiably in fleeing from 
her presence in that weird manner on the night of his 
last appearance at Fernely ? 

He had hurried thither on the wings of impatient 
love to find Mabel in such earnest converse with her 
quondam suitor that he had at once jumped to the 
conclusion that she had become his wife. 

How he had lived since that night—how managed 
to baffle the detectives set upon his track, he could 
scarcely have told ; but he had done so, and now he 
wason his way to his cousin to throw his all upon a 
single stake. 

lf she proved false to him he would no longer 
contend against his evil fate, but surrender himself to 
those who were so eager to secure him, and risk the 
worst that could befall him; for he felt it impossible 
longer to endure the life he had lately led. 

In this frame of mind he was set on shore about a 
tnile below the place he came to seek, and striking out 
from the river, he took the country road leading to 
Pernely. 

Oliver was aware that a watch had been set 
upon his cousin's house, in the belief that he would 
seek her, for he had many times approached it as 
nearly as he dared. 

But he hoped to be able to evade the spies by enter- 
ing the grounds through a gap ina hedge which he 
had discovered several days before. 

He would conceal himself in the shrubbery till he 
found means to warn Mabel of his presence, when 
she could find means to get him safely in the house 
without being seen from those upon the watch to ar- 
rest him. 

At that early hour everything about the place was 
still, as if the whole household were still buried in 
slumber, and after cautiously reconnoitring, he ven- 
tured to approach a vase in which some fuchsias 
were growing—flowers of which he knew his cousin 
was very fond, and these he thought might be her 
especial care. Wishing to give her a warning of his 
presence near her, he took from his pocket a scrap of 
paper and hastily scribbled in French : 

“T have ventured here at the risk of my life. If 
you would save me meet mie as soon as possible in 
the wilderness in the lower part of the garden.” 

He then concealed it among the foliage, hoping it 
would fall into her hands. 

The place referred to was a labyrinth of ever- 
greens, in the centre of which was a grotto decorated 
with shells and rock-work. On the evening on 
which Oliver had seen Mabel and her supposed lover 
together he had explored every nook in the garden 
before venturing to approach the house, and he now 
moyed rapidly in that direction, for he heard a shuf- 
fling noise within, and the rattle of keys, which pre- 
lauded the appearance of the housemaid. 

Qliver had barely time to conceal himself behind 
some tall shrubbery before the door was opened and a 
neat-looking young girl appeared. After warily 
glancing around the hunted fugitive cautiously moved 
towards his place of concealment, there te keep his 
weary watch for the appearance of his cousin. 

One, two, three hours passed away, and still she 
came not. Faint from want of food, with fever 
burning in his veins, Oliver sat vainly watching and 
wondering if she would ever come, 

He dared not venture out, for he had heard the 
measured tread of a man’s step as he approached the 
labyrinth, and on cautiously parting the boughs to 
gain a view of the person he saw a polisoman moving 
to and fro on the road, keeping a constant lookout to- 
wards Fernely. 

Late in the day the carriage was driven to the door 
and two Jadies and a child entered it. Who could 
they be? Visitors perhaps, and if he could make his 
presence known to Mabel it would not be safe to do 
80 w’-ile strangers were in the house. 

The carriage was detained at the gate by some in- 
quiry made by the man on the watch, which Oliver 
comprehended was a mere ruse to afford him an op- 
portunity to scan the occupants of the vehicle. 

It rolled on its course, and, overcome by fatigue and 
want of proper nourishment, Oliver sank back upon 
the hard seat and fell intoa sort of swoon, which must 
have lasted several hours. : 

He was suddenly aroused from it by the touch of 
@ little warm hand passing over his forehead, and 





opening his eyes, he saw a small serious face, with 
lumineas dark eyes looking down upon him with an 
expression in which pity and alarm were blended. 

The little girl did not cry out, as most children of 
her age would have done at discovering this gaunt 
and pallid intruder in the most private part of the 
garden. 

She only said, in low, soft tones full of infinite 
compassion : 

“Poor man — he is ill, and has nobody to care 
for him. I must find Mabel, and tell her to come 
to him.” 

Before Oliver could speak she had disappeared. 
He made an effort to struggle to his feet, and with a 
palpitating heart awaited the result of what had hap- 
pened. 

_Amy fortunately found Mabel only a few yards 
distant, to whom she breathlessly communicated the 
discovery she had made. 

The paper placed among the flowers had escaped 
her notice, but she listened to the words of the child 
with a wild flutter of hope at her heart which nearly 
took her breath away. 

Grasping Amy’s hand, she hurried forward till they 
came to the entrance of the grotto, and Mabel stood 
face to face with the wan and changed figure of him 
she had so long mourned as dead. 

(To be continued.) 
—— 

Marts ror New ZEALAND.—At the request of the 
Post-office of New Zealand, the correspondence 
for all parts of that colony, without distinction, will, 
in future, be forwarded in the mail dispatched from 
this country on the 2nd of each month, by the route 
of Panama, unless specially directed to be sent by 
another route. 


Loyeryiry.—A woman died in Dublin workhouse, 
aged 104, She had been an inmate of the House of 
Industry from the year 1824, and previously had ac- 
co}.panied her father, a surgeon of the Scots Fusilier 
Guar's, through some of the most stirring incidents 
of tne Peninsular War. She had expressed a desire 
to be buried in the soldiers’ burying-grovnd, which 
the guardians complied with; they have determined 
also to place a headstone over her grave at the ex- 
pense of the ratepayers. 


Four negroes, convicted of larceny and ordered to 
be sold by Judge Magruder, were recently sold by 
auction at Annapolis, United States. About twenty 
or thirty farmers were present at the sale. The first 
one sold was John Johnson,who bid for himself, the 
auctioneer taking bis bid. He was finally knocked 
down to himself, and became his own appraiser for 37 
dols. Another man brought 35 dols., and two girls 
brought respectively 22 dols.‘and 30 dols. There 
was an officer of the Freedmen’s Bureau at the sale. 


“A SINGER AT THE ALHAMBRA” writes to ask why 
ladies of title are permitted to wear dresses in 
“society " which the manager of the music-ball at 
which she is engaged pronounces too indecent for 
the stage? She buys the cast-off dresses of the 
aristocracy to wear in her profession, she says, and 
she is not allowed and does not feel inclined to wear 
them without a deep band of lace er silk to cover her 
shoulders. She adds—“ How is it that these ladies 
can wear dresses, sitting on ottomans, with gentle- 
men leaning over them, that I cannot and am not 
allowed to wear on the stage of a music-hall, with 
ten or fifteen yards’ space between me and my 
audience?” 


Waar 1s Ir?—A remarkable amphibious animal 
of the seal kind, which was captured at Gillespie's 
Beach, about 100 miles south of Hokitika, New Zea- 
land, by Mr. Kilmartin, is now being exhibited in 
Melbourne. In appearance it presents a mixture of 
the dog and fish, [ts head resembles that of an Eng- 
lish terrier, except that the ears are merely rudi- 
mentary. ‘The body is like a seal’s, and the animal 
propels itself upon land or in water by means of two 
large flippers in the fore-part of its body, and two 
smaller ones behind. Its tail is about two and a half 
incheslong. The animal shufiles pretty quickly upon 
the ground, and its motion in the water is produced 
by rolling over and over and propelling itself for- 
wards after the manner of a screw. Its cry is some- 
thing like the bark of a dog, but peculiarly shrill. 

HovsrHoLD Expenses AND SERVANTS’ WaGes,— 
Considering the extent of the Gordonston estate, and 
the size of the house, the baronet seems to have kept 
his wife, children and servants on rather a short 
allowance :—" Sir Robert Gordon’s allowance for his 
lady and family from December 14th, 1740, to Do- 
cember 14th, 1741:—Imprimis, to 36 bolls malt, at 8 
shillings and 4 pence per boll, £15; item, to 36 
bolls meai, at same price, £15; item, to'10 bolls 
wheat, at 13 shillings and 4 pence per boll, 
£6 13s. 4d.; item, to 12 beeves, at £1 per p'ece, 
£12; item, to meal to servants without doors, 
£9 7s. 6d.; item, to servants’ wages within and 
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without doors, £41 5s.; item, to cash instantly de- 
livered, £50 6s. 2d.; item, to be paid monthly, 
£4 4s., £50 8s.; total, £200." “ Servants’ wages, 
1741 :—Imprimis, to two gentlewomen, £10; item, 
to five maids, £5 6s, 8d.; item, to two cooks, £5; 
item, to two porters, £3; item, to Robin’s servant, 
£1; item, to the groom, £5 5s.; item, to the neigh- 
bour, £3 6s.:8d.; item, to three out-servants, £7 ; 
item, to two herds, £1 6s. 8d.; total, £41 5s.”— 
Social Life in Former Days. By E. Dunbar Dunbar. 








FACETIZ. 
““Wrosk son are you, my little boy?” “I ain't 
nobody’s son—I'm Mr. Jinks's nephew, sir.” 

Wuy are railroad companies like laundresses ?— 
Because they have irened the whole country and 
sometimes do a little mangling. 

“ Wuere is the East?” inquired a tutor, ene day, 
of a very little pupil. “Where the morning comes 
from,” was the prompt and pleasant-answer. 

Wuy is a lawyer the most ill-used man in oar 
social system ?—Because th~ugh he may drive his 
own carriage, he mast draw the conveyances of other 
people. 

A GENTLEMAN having asked how many dog-days 
there were in a year, received for an answer that it 
was impossible to number them, as. every dog has his 
day. 

“Ma,” whisperingly inquired @ fair-haired little 
cherub, “ma, what naughty thing did that thousand 
pounds do to make pa say he would put it in the 
stocks ?” 

Joxres.—“ Pat, if Mr. Jones comes before my re- 
turn, tell him that I will meet him at two o’clock.” 
“ Aye, aye, sir; but what shall I tell him if he don’t 
come?” 

“On, Jacob,” said‘’a master to his apprentice boy, 
“it is wonderful to see what a quantity you can eat, 
“* Yes, master,” replied the boy, “I have been prac- 
tising since I was a child.” 

A SLIGHT DIFFERENCE. 

“Young man, what's the price of this dress?” 
asked a deaf old lady of a young fellow in Grand 
Street. 

“ Seven shillings,” was:the reply; 

* Seventeen shillings!” exclaimed, she; 
you thirteen.” 

“ Seven shillings, ma’am, is the price of the dress,” 
replied the honest shopman. 

“ Oh, seven, shillings,” rejoined the lady, sharply; 
“Tl give you five.” 

Cautious Hotel Clerk. “Yes, sir; we have a room, 
but we shall want a first-class /reference—we've had 
so many bank robbers and runaway cashiers that we 
are obliged to be very cautions.” 

Siz Perer Lary made it a rule never to look at 
a bad picture, having found by experience that when- 
ever he did bis own pencil took a hint from it. Apply 
this to bad books and company. 

Maxine A Mott or It.—-* Where a woman,” says 
Mrs. Partington, “bas once married with a con- 
gealing heart, and one that beats. desponding to her 
own, she will never want to enter the state 
again.” 

Wuar 1s Ir?—As the steeple of a church —_ 
being painted recently, the attention of a little 
was attracted by the staging put.abont it. he 
appeared unable to comprebend it; but, finally, after 
a moment's reflection, said, “ It is. the crinoline.” 


An Irish school-girl was recently asked at the ex- 
amination by the clergyman to tell him what Adam 
lost by his + & She considered, gave it up; but, 
when pressed, her ready wit supplied her with the 
answer, “Faith, it may have been his hat he Jost, 
your riverence!” 

Tue Hoxsrmooy.—Those of our readers who are 
on the eve of dropping into matrimony had: better 
read and make a note. Passing over the first; wo 
come to the second day of the moon, which is cha- 
racterized by speechless and bliss impossible 
to be expressed. Fifth day. Bliss in the ascendant 
—appetite begins to “look up.” Ninth day. Lady 
eats her dinner without being kissed between every 
mouthful. Twelfth day. “Oh, you naughty, 
naughty boy!” not said quite so. frequently. Fif- 
teenth day. Gentleman fancies a walk solus—comes 
home and discovers his charmer in tears. Sixteenth 
ea ee and nap — separ ie to the 
world of sighs, and gentle chidings and promises 
“never to go alone in future.” Are invisible all day: 
Eighteenth day.. Lady is presented with a magnifi- 
cent breast-pin; gentleman consults her about: the 
details of their domestic arrangements. Twenty~ 
first day. Gentleman and lady fancy a “little 


“Pl give 








change,” and go tochurch. Twenty-fifth day. Lady 
begins to “pack up,” preparatory to returning from 
her wedding-tour; gentleman assists hér,; and only 
kisses her onceduring the operation. Twenty-eighth 
day. On the journey; gentleman keeps “ his lady- 
bird” very snug... T'wenty-ninth day. Commit the 
dreadful faue pas of falling asleep in each other’s 
company. Thirtieth day. Arrive at home; greeted 
by mother-in-law; hugs ler “ dear son,” and vanishes 
aloft with her daughter; husband dancing attendance 
in the sitting-room for two hours; already feels 
savage because the dinner is getting cold, and spirit 
begins to rebel against the ma for detaining Amelia. 
Amelia. presently descends, looking very charming ; 
husband brightens up, dinner put on the table; mo- 
ther-in-law drinks wine, and is affected to tears. 
Amelia consoles her “ma;” evening wears on; mo- 
ther-in-law leaves; Augustus returns inward thanks 
and goes to bed, determined to beat the office very 
early in the morning and wake up:the clerks. 

You can stop a clock at any moment, but you can- 
not, stop a watch. The same remark, my brethren, 
applies to the talk of a man ‘and of a woman. He is 
a great, coarse, ugly machine, but you can silence 
him. Sheisa beautiful, — jewelled thing, but 
she will run on until she stops of herself. 


Utrra-Scrurvtous.—A Dutehman at Decatur } 
,you must have recourse-to, 


married a second wife in about two weeks after the 
loss of wife No.1. The Sabbath following the bride 
asked her lord to take her riding, and was duly, “ cut 
up” with the following response: “You tink Ll ride 
out mid anoder voman so soon. alter the death of: 
mine fran? No, no,” 

A Cuiever Derecrion.—A pilferer of coal has been 
cleverly caught at Paris. A person finding that bis 
coals were being stolen. from his cellar, 
amongst the heaps some of his own mana- 
facture, made to resemble lumps of coal. A violent 
explosion was heard in the porter’s lodge, where: the 
stove, pipe, and all had been blown up. This explo- 


» | sive detective had done its work, and the porter was 
arrested. 


If he had killed his dear porter it mi 
have been otherwise. es 


A Casmay Sorp.—On arainy winter evening a 
gentleman travelling in a cab found, on nearing his 


destination, that he had no money with him; so } 


thinking he would try the honesty of the cabman, he 
called out, as he ran up the steps, “ Wait a minute. 
I have dropped ‘my money in the cal; anid Wilt get's 
light and search for it.” The° words’ were barely: 
spoken when’ the cabman gave the horse a furious 
lash and drove off at a violent‘rate, The gentleman, 
heartily amused at the result, called atter him repeat< 
edly, but never saw cabor driver again. 


Equation.—A wag in of the fashionable 
pupenekatondanel “if he were a judge of horse- 
flesh? if he were fond of"homse-racing? and if he 
were going to bet at the coming races?” The.sur- 
prised fashionable replied in the negative to all the 
questions, and asked his in what in the 
ap he meant by putting cohen Sh ecke 
4 nothing special,” was response. “I on 
thought that if you were posted about racing. matters, 
and a good judge of horse-flesh, I would like: to. ask 
you how long it would take Flora Temple.to run 
around the brim of-that hat ef yours—that’s all !” 


Grve rr A Namwe.—The cruel cockneys who delight 
in seeing horses eome down at big jumps in: steeple- 
chases are very anxious to be considered sportsmem 
| They do not hey rere the agent should be called 

“ petty horse-breakers,”—Fun. 

a Lame Excuse 1s Berrer tHan Noyxe.—We 
understand that the reason alleged by the vestries for 
the non-clearance of the streets during the recent 
severe weather was that there wasi(s) no (w) obstruc- 
tion of the traffic.—Fun. 

Currira.—The Japanese ambassadors have pub- 


lished their experiences. They state that Earl| me 
Russell 


ag ery ea paper ny he is the 
statesman that (t)rips himself up oftenest in his. own 
dispatches.— Fun. 

A Nauticat Qussrion.—<A correspondent is anx- 
ious to know whether, when a ship is removed’ from 
the gridiron at the docks she is served-up upon a 
ren We suppose she is, if the tide serves.— 


just arrived in London, 
acs e blanket ata sh 


“pony ere him, - one ewer other ries 
“ Didn’t you say, you peen, the the 
blanket was 6, and see 


sure haven't I given you the half 








of it? By this and by ye awe give up my bar- 
gain.” A scuffic ensued, and was taken to Bow 
Street, but when there Geulcmaie ie cause so well that 
the magistrate dismissed the complaint and advised 
yee os wy never again to ticket his goods with 
r price. 

A TEMPLE BAR-BARIAN, 


Commercial \(to:Swell; whose intance he has 


a “Well, whenever you're in the City, look us 
up 

Swell. “Yanas;' but “nevaw ‘gaw east) "Templo 
Baw !"—Fun. 


De Goosz-rrsus.—A correspondent states that.“ one 
steamer brought no less than 26,000 geese — 
France some days ago.” Ah, well!” never mind ; 
soon as the Paris exhibition is open I have no doubt 
bs shall send an equal number of geese to, Fzance.— 

un. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN LAWYER.” 

If your grocer insults you, you can retort. by call- 
ing hima “figger” without risk of an action for defa- 
mation, but it is not safe to ask him “ how long he: 
has been out of custard-eh ?” 

When about 0 ey a bill don’t tell your tradesman 
that you would to “ cut, him down,” as it amounts 


to a threat, of violence. 
Have as little to do with the law as possible, but if 
it, don’t “ bave a fool for 
TH client,” or you may; have to PTH gees for him, 
un, 
A CANDID GIRL. 

There is nothing like fenaknens. We would rather, 
send for the young. | avho makes this open an- 
nouncement in.a, West.of England, paper than for any 
pretentious person whe should. puff herself. 

‘* DRAWING AND ~amcnniac ys ‘young lady, teaches 
the above in Four Lessons, without ‘any previous 
knowledge of either.—Apply, 

A good girl. If she has no Liiowld goo? whavielie 
pone et anaes , She is no worse'off than many who 

deal, and we like her candout and 
tathflaes. Ie Is =, disengaged ?—we mean; matri- 
monially. 80, may’ send her*photogra 

We have several young men'on siaehue Senah a 

“ MAY THE DIFFERENCE OF OPINION,” &, 

Skater (excited)... “ Here's;jolly weather! Come 

Tier a oi the ice, me 1” 
lunting Man (disgusted). re ays to. tura 
into bed. till this. beastly frost’s, over! ”— 

Wet Piarep, ete Manele 108 
Conyngham, who is: well known in the cricket field, 
has just made a splendid: “hit.” He:hae 
the rent of his: Se ee 
Cattle Plague—Punch. 

BRITaNera’y BaGcace Srors tae Way.—It the 

tabi 0 Ye Pea N as applied to passergers’ 
block the crohns th Okaane, daring te er a 
over the q reat 
Exhibition of 1867, we had better Latinize “luggage” 
+ ie by its old Roman name —émpedimenta.— 


—_—_—_ 
A Gaosr Story. Prentiss sp. ete in the 
Dake of Marlborough’s army, to.many 
of his friends that he should die on a certain day. 


Upon that day a battle took place with: the French 
after it was over, and Prendergrast was. still 


his brother while they were-still in the field, 
asked him jestingly where we gy now ? 
ly answered, “I shall die notwith- 


y 
shot from a.French battery, to 
cessation of arms had not yet. reached, and he was 


killed upon. the. spot. Colonel Cecil, whotook pos- 
sesion of his flocs, found in his. pocket-book the 
0 


solemn entry: the, date]—Dreamt 
Ayo: by ar ate Jobn sore 
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relations, who draw up tlie contract before the par- 
ties have seen. one another; and it is only when 
everything else is arranged, and a few days pre- 
vious to the marriage eetemony, that the future hus- 
band is introduced to his partner for life: Should he 
find fault with her manners or appearance, he may 
annul the contract, oncondition of defraying the bro- 
kerage, and any other expenses incurred. _ 

Axout fifty years back a married couple residing 
in Paris adopted a male child that had been found.io 
the streets although having a son ef theirown. The 
two children were brought up together and- received 
the same education ; the. foundling went into business 
and made a large fortune, whilé bis benefactors met 
with reverses and died, leaving their. son, a cripple, 
unprovided for. The adopted son then devoted him- 
self entirely to. his companion im infancy, refusing to 
marry in order not to.be forced to quit him, and 
has new: recently died, leaving him a fortune of 
nearly a million. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





To Destroy Micz.—Fry a sheet. of brown paper 
(the coarser the better) in any grease; this the mice 
will eat, and it will destroy them. This is safer and 
easier than any trap. 

To HovseKeerers.—An old physician says that 
persons are often poisoned by the lead extracted from 
the paint-used upon the inside of new pails by the 
acid of lemonade. These things form a deadly mixture, 
which might destroy a hundred lives. Tomatoes 
placed upon @ newly painted shelf to ripem will take 
up the lead in such a form as to make it poisonous. 
These things should be remembered. 

Dr. ATTFIELD, director of the laboratory of the Phar- 
maceutical Society, states that nearly all the American 
oil sow burnt in paraffin lamps gives off inflammable 
vapour at 80 » to 90 deg. Fah., and that this 
vapour forms with the air in the interior of the lamp 
an explosive mixture, which may become ignited on 
turning down the, wick or blowing down the chim- 
ney. Whilst the lamp is burning there is a strong 
current of air upwards. If this were not the case, 
lamp explosions would be more frequent; as it is 
they are. commoén enough. 

Ours ror Frostep Fizsa.—We are informed on 
good anthority that nothing is better for withdraw- 
ing the ‘frost without injury to frozen ears, cheeks, 
and fingers, than the immediate. application of kero- 
sene—rubbing it gently a few times. In one instance 
both cheeks were frozen, and this remedy produced 
immediate relief without the usual inflammation. The 
same person repeated the application at another time 
with equal success. In another case the remedy) was 
applied to-w badly frozen ear, which, as in the other 
instance, it cured without inflammation. It is indis- 
pensable that the application be made before thawing. 
This remedy is the more valuable. because it is always 
atthand in every house. 

Acctpents on Icz.—All skaters should recollect, 
if they are unfortunate enough to get into the ice, 
always, instead of throwing up their arms, to spread) 
them out as a bird out his wings, and. not 
exhaust themselves by shouting or struggling... Sir 
B. Brodie wri “Were. it i for .® man 
(having made a deep inspiration previously to his 
immersion in’ the water, by means of a powerful 
effort) to restrain the action of the abdominal muscles 
on which thé forcible expulsion. of . air ds” we 
must conclude (from experiments) “ that. life would 
be less ily extinguished.” A’ person may be 
saved from drowning by the proper use of a man’s 
hat and pocket-handkerchief, which should .be. used 
thus:—Spread the handkerchief oa the ground: and 


would tie up a bundle, keeping the knots as near the 
centre of the crown as possible. By seizing, the 
knots in one: hand and keeping the opening of ‘the 
hat upwards, a without knowing howto swim 
may fearlessly plunge into the water, with what may. 
be necessary to save the life of a fellow-creature. If 
@ person fall into water from whieh he cannot extri- 
cate himself, but must wait some little time for assist- 
ance, had he the presence of mind to whip off his 
hat and hold it by the brim, placing hia fingers 
within side the crown, and. holding it (top down- 
wards) he would be able by this method to keep his 
mouth well above water till help arrived. 
—_—= 


To show the interest taken im the progress of the 
van at the eens it is ween 
un January. - persons 8 
pong admission. Wo 8 had been made 


at the tarnstiles for such a number of ae and 


addition to their previous contracts, the latest gossip 
has it that Messrs. J. M. Johnson and Son, of London, 
have secured from the Commission the sole agency in 
the United Kingdom for the sale of season and other 
tickets. It is mentioned, on “ good authority,” that 
the, Exhibition. building is.already sold te go to 


says :—‘‘ Nobody can say that Russia has purchased a 
picturesque building. If Brompton had its ‘boilers,’ 
the Champ de Mars has its gigantic ‘gasometer.’” 
The great opening ceremony will take place.on Mon- 
day, the 1st of April. 





WINTER. 


Txov’rT here, and wield thy sceptric hand, 
And breathe thy icy breath ; 

O’er earth thy dazzling robes expand, 
So white and pale as death. 

Kiug Winter with thy,cold, rough voice 
Thou bids’t the birds begone 

In other climes to: sing—rejoice, 
Thy kingdom far beyond. 

Thou'lt not allow the murmuring stream 
To prattle, dance, and play, 

As on its course ’twas wont to gleam— 
But bid'st it roughly stay. 

And flo’rets, too, that once did hie, 
And dot the land with gold, 

Thou bid’st them stay beneath the clay, 
And dare their buds unfold. 


The insect bee, whose busy hum 
Was heard upon the lawn, 

No sooner saw thee mount thy throne 
Than quickly it was gone. 

And others, too, on smaller wing, 
Though not of honey'’d worth, 

Descried the chilly looks you fling, 
And vanished into earth. 


Though these have left thy kingdom bare, 
And fear thy piercing scowl; 
Yet scenes of joy for us appear 
That gladden up the soul, 
So we'll complain not at.thy frown, 
Nor at thy dark’ning brow, 
For glooms beneath thy hoary. crows 
Can stay but with us now. 


But lef’s unte thy crystal bow’rs,. 
Where glist’ning on the blade 
Appear thy natural diamond flow’rs, 

Which thou, oh King, hast made. 
There we will view thy icy locks 
With wonder as ye pass, 
And think what other pearly dropa 
Of earth could thine surpass. 


Thy silv’ry mantle o’er the ground 
Thou throwest far and wide, 
But ’tis to fit the earth around 
For fruits at sammer’s tide. 
To warm the tiny, tiny seed, 
That it may spread below, 
And stronger, firmer, w d speed 
When thou’rt to go. 


Thy frosty blast around is cast, 
To rule thy season's call, 
And bids us-feel, as each. rolls past, 
How widely diffrent.all,. . 
To suit our wants—but yet our will 
Thow ne'er wast call’d to reign, 
But fram’d by the Almighty’s skill, 
Whose pow’r thou dost proclaim. 
Gro. C. Swaas. 
— 





GEMS. 
A maAy’s wisdom is his best friend folly his, worst: 
enemy. 

. Te ‘truly grateful heart may not be able to tell of 
gratitude, but it can feel, and love. and act. 

Tue happiuess: of sensitive souls is changed by the 
sight of the slightest suffering ; it is the rumpled 
rosebud of the sybarite. 

IF we did not take great pains, and were not at 
great expense to corrupt our nature, our nature would: 
never corrupt us. 

Pastime is a word that should never be used in 
bad sense: it ia vile to say such a thing: is agreeable; 
because it helps:te pass tho time away. 

PAisE is like false. money—it passes.for 
a time as. as the true, and serves some. ordinary 
eccasions; but when it is brought: tothe touch we 
find the lightness and alloy, and feel the loss. 





Tue Misraxes or Women.—Ladies, as a rule, are 
apt to be too favourably gentlemen who 





originality,” and defy the world to probe the inner 
depths of their souls. Woman is prone to believe 
that-she can read such characters like an open book ; 
that she basa. key to all their mysteries, Under- 


Russia when Paris has done with it. A correspondent 


neath the marble exterior she sees plenty of plastic 
material which only needs her love and tact to leaven 
into delightful shapes. Minds of tenderness, of in- 
telligence, of magnanimity underlie, she thinks, the 
blank upper crust of reserve. Too often, after having 
tried her hand at working them, she repents of her 
folly in sackcloth and ashes. . Your utterly undemon- 
strative men seldom make good husbands. Under- 
stand, however, that there is. a wide difference between 
morbid reticence and mere shyness. The shy man 
keeps you at a distance from him by shrinking back 
from you, the unconfidiag man by holding you at 
arm’s length. A lady about to make a choice for life 
between the two will do well to give the preference to 
the former. Very reserved men are very diflicult to 
govern, 





STATISTICS. 





Tue Poputation or Russta.—In 1859 Russia 
had 75,431,000 inhabitants; 1860, 76,674,000 ; 1861, 
77,328,000; 1862, 78,384,000; 18638, 79,263,000; 
1864, 80,284,000; 1865, 81,257,000; and in 1866, 
82,272,000. 

In January last year we had 16 days’ rain; Feb- 
ruary, 15; March, 19; April,19; May 10 (less than 
the average); June, 14, with plenty of cloud; July, 
11 days’, and much cloud; August, 11; September, 
27 rain, with only one fine day free from cleud ; 
October, 7; November, 15, with much fog and damp; 
po December, 22. The total is nearly 200 days out of 

5. 

M. Nartoxt states that in Great Britain there were 
1,771,493 velumes, being in the proportion of six 
volumes to every 100-persors, while in Italy the pro- 
portion was 19°5 volumes to every 100 persons, In 
France there were 4,389,000 volumes, of 11°7 volumes 
per cent. of population; ia Austria, 2,408,000 
volumes, or 69 volumes per cent. of population; in 
Prussia, 2,040,450 volumes, or 11°0. per cent. : of 
population ; in Russia, 82,090 volumes, or 1°3 volume 
percent. of population ; in Bavaria, 1,268,500 volumes, 
or 26-4 volumes per cent. of population; and: in 
Belgium, 509,100 volumes, or 10°4 volumes. per cent. 
of population. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is stated that there are now wanting only 850 
niles of wire-to connect New York with Pekin: 


Tue troops in the Dublin garrison are now all,sup~ 
plied with the newly converted breech-loading rifle. 
Tie Russian iron-clad fleet was begun in 1861 by 
the building of the Pervenez. Now the fleet consists 
of thirty armoured ships of different descriptions. 
Tue Californians are turning their attention to the 
cultivation of olives, and boast that they can produce 
olive-cil equal to that of Italy. 

No attempt to forge the Bank of England notesa- 
occurred till sixty-six years after the establishment 
of the Bank of England. 

Ir is announced that in April next the Paris Pe- 
tite-Voitures Company will start 500 small basket 
carriages, to run at the same rate as the present 
cab. 

Twenty tons of postage-stamps have been used in 
the, United States during the year—enough to make a 
ribbon. tivice the length of the Mississippi River, or 
to cover a superficial area of 48} square miles, 

Sream ov Ventor.—It is proposed to organizo a 

service of steam gondolas’ on the. canals, of. Venice. 
The lovers of the picturesque think, thisa desecration, 
and the gondoliers are equally -indiguant, from less 
disinterested motives, 
Sr. Grorer’s Hosrrrau.—The Marquis of West- 
minster having given a plot of land, the site of part 
of Tattersall’s stables and betting-rooms, to St. 
George's: Hospital, the buildings of this institution 
wilk be enlarged. The‘crescent to connect Belgrave 
Square with Grosvenor Placo will also be completed. 
Unprecepentep Feat or Ocean S2reamuve.— 
The steam-ship City of Boston, of the Inman line, has 
completed within the year no less than ten voyages 
between England and New York, being’ a distance of 
more than 60,000 nautical or 70,000 statute miles—a 
performance never before equalled by any: vessel. 

THEY manage some matters better in France than 
they doin England. For instance, the other day the 
station-master of Franois, found guilty of culpable 
negligence, owing to which an accident, attended 
with serious results, happened to a railway train, 
— sentenced to five years’ imprisonment and 2,000. 

@. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Parts Exurstriov.— Write either to the Secretary of the 
Imperial Commissien, Paris, or to the secretary of the same 
commission, London. 

L, ©. Pottey.—Colour of hair decidedly red. 

Herex.—If the handkerchief be of good manufacture, and 
the laundress knows her business, such an ident could 





than twenty-five ladies were entered as students. In social 
position, education, and inte! these are quite on 
a level with the students at the men's medical colleges, 
while their assiduous attention and p ty of conduct 
have been unexceptionable. We may that several of 
the students have recently practice as lady mid- 
wifes, and are doing well. 
T. B—If living separate from your husband, under the 
circumstances you mention, you ean without “oubt claim at 
for your maintenance, in reasonable 
position ros wealth. But if, as you say, 
be be travelling on the Continent, in such society, why not 
for a divorce ? 

Karz.—The proper way to make starch is to mix it with 
cold water until it becomes of the consistence of pasts ; then 
pour upon it boiling water, about-a pint to an ounce of 
starch; the best vessels to make it in are earthenware 
pipkins. 

Hovsexeerer.—Chocolate was first introduced into Europe 
= Mexico ‘and the Brazils, about a.p. 1520. It is the flour 
SS of the corva berry, and sagty wholesome beverage 
o Pty delicate confection. It was first sold in coffee-houses 


Mnxnte Ciyps, twenty-two, 5 ft. 34 in. In height, dark wavy 
hair, extremely prepossessing in face and fi , & thorough 
musician, fluent linguist, last, but not highly do- 
mesticated; would prefer the gentleman to be tall, and a 
member of one of the learned professions. “Minnie” is now 
in receipt of 1501 per annum, with future ons. 

Manian, Lorrie, and Jasstz. “Marian,” twenty-one, a 
bright, ee - pemnetn tall, genteel, and thoroughly do- 





not happen. 

Rorat Nava Capet.—Your are indeed impatient. Had 
you read your Loxpon Reaper attentively, you would have 
seen your questions answered at length. 

Tomas T., sixteen, 5 ft. 2 in. in height, gray eyes, dark 
hair, considered very good looking, well educated, and a 
clerk in a merchant's oilice. 

Saran.—New Year's Day. This feast was instituted by 
Numa, and was dedicated to Janus (who presided over the 
New Year). 

Acxrs.—To clean steel or iron take 1 oz. of soft-soap, 2 oz 
of emery, and make into’ paste; rub it on the article to be 
cleaned, apd.then polish with leather or flannel. 

Grace.—The best advice a friend can give you is, that 
evhilst at school attend to your education, then you will be 
better fitted to choose a husband. 

A Yaxxer.—Yes, you are quite correct. Detroit is the 
oldest city in the ad of North America. It was built by 
the French about 

Euma, 5 ft 4 a ma Boor dark brown hair and eyes, 
and of a cheerful and leving disposition. ‘Respondent must 
be twenty, lively and affectionate, with brown hair and eyes, 
and be able to keep a wife comfortably. 

0. J.J. Tansey (Portsmouth), 5 ft. 9 in. in height, black 

hair, dark, considered good looking, and at present in 
the Navy, but soon intends to leave it; no money at 
present, but a loving heart. 

May, twenty-two, 5 ft, dark hair, dark brown eyes, good 
tempered, thoroughly domesticated, and very respectable ; no 
money at — but will have some at the death of her 
father. Respondent must be very steady. 

Darvet.—You can examine any will, at least obtain a copy, 
at Doctors’ Commons. The copy of an ordinary-sized will 
would cost you about eighteenpence; if lengthy it would of 
course cost more, 

Hetiorrorn—You are wrong. The recent fall of snow 
was not the heaviest we have had for twenty-six yea) 
although it is said that on one day the thermometer s 
lower than (with one exception) it ever did in this country. 

Moruer.— Yon are bound by law to register the birth of a 
child. The name written on the family Bible will certainly 
not do as well; in case of any legal proceedings it would be 
recorded as what is termed secondary evidence. 

Canottxe.—The best way to clean teatrays, especially 
japanned ones, is to take a sponge, wash with a little warm 
water and soap; then rub with a dry cloth; but before rub- 
bing dry throw a little flour over them. 

Jui T., eighteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, light 
hair, of a loving and cheerful disposition, no fortune, but 
thoroughly domesticated, and fond of music. Respondent 
must not be more than twenty-five, dark, and of an affec- 
tionate disposition; a tradesman preferred. 

Lucy and Emma. “Lucy,” twenty-one, fair hair, blue eyes, 
and thoroughly domesticated, would like to insure a com- 
fortable home and loving heart. “Emma,” eighteen, tall, 
genteel, hazel hair and eyes, and fair complexion; a clerk 
ot objected to. 

Cara HL, seventeen, medium height, blue eyes, auburn 
hair, pearly teeth, = looking, with a small income, and 
very fond of music and singing, would like to correspond 
with any niece yo gentleman, about eighteen or nineteen, 
¢all, dark, and have a moustache. 

Happy Jack, a one officer in the Royal Navy, twenty-six, 
5 ft. 93 in. in height, el eyes, auburn hair, and considered 
by his shipmates good looking. Respondent must be kind 
and domesticated, fond of music and dancing, and of a viva- 
cious temperament; money no object. 

Haxnan, twenty, 4 ft 10 in. in height, brown hair, dark 
eyes, thoroughly domesticated, and a tradesman's daughter 
Respondent must be twenty-two er twenty-three, 5 ft. 74 in., 
dark hair, slight moustache, @ respectable carpenter; 
one fond of music preferred. 

AcerNoy.—Your friend was quite right in his assertion 
A contented mind will give all that an alchymist ascribes to 
the philosopher's stone; for if it cannot remove the dis- 
quietudes arising from the mind, body, or fortune, it gives 
relief under them. 

Excerstor, who is kind and affectionate, and would make 
® good haskand, auburn hair, hazel eyes, and considered 
good looking by his rhipmates. Sempontens must be fair, 
merry and affectionate, fond of children, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated; money no object. 

IsortnpA.—You are correct. There is an institution called 
“ The Ladies’ Medical College.” Its lectures commenced very 
secently, At the beginning of the present session no less 





Sato: “ Lottie,” twenty, fair 
hair, cannot boast of good looks, but thinks she could make 
a@ man happy, and is very fond of music; and “Jessie,” 
twenty-three, tolerably good thoroughly domesti- 
cated, and cheerful disposition, cannot find among her circle 
of acquaintances a gentleman to suit her. 


GENTLE MOTHER CALLS US HOME, 


I remember when in boyhood, 
Far away in sunny years, 
When earth's little beams of pleasure 
Were not blinded by its shobe, 
When from her side we were staying 
Thoughtlessly, awhile to roam, 
From our childish, wilful wand'ring 
Gentle mother called us home. 


After years brought joy and sorrow 
To our humble cot, 
Taking from our little circle 
Those who ne'er wilk be forgot; 
= we left our loved home often, 
hrough life’s scenes awhile to roam; 
ya whén sadness gathered o'er us 
Gentle mother us home. 


Now, beneath the weeping willow, 
They have laid h wo to rest, 
d we walk alone life's journey, 
By rade toils and cares opprest ; 
Yet we hear, through all the darkness, 
Whereso'er on earth we roam, 
A sweet voice, like angel's masic~ 
Gentle mother calls us home! D.T. 


Rors.—There is no remedy for a red face but quictude and 
& proper attention to your diet; but if the rubicund fece dees 
not arise from the habits to which you allude, why attempt 
to challenge nature? You know the leopard cannot change 
its spots, nor the negro his skin. 
supply the 


ParLanTuRopist.—Dis to with 
medical advice and m e obs are started in London 
with the Royal General which was established 
in St Bartholomew's Close, 1770, ‘since since when they have 
arisen in every part of the he metropolis, and aha proved one 
of the greatest boons of modern 

M.O. and ©. 8. “M.C.,” tall, etbarn hair, bright 
blue eyes, nice colour, “good complexion, and considered 
pretty. Respondent must not be over ha es not par- 
ticular as to a) looks. “O. S.,” eighteen, middie height, 
light brown hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, and considered 
good looking. Respon: $ must be about twenty-two. 

Jonas.—New Zealand was discovered by Tasman in 1642. 
From his time the whole country, — that part of the 
coast which was seen by him, remained altogether unknown, 
and was by many supposed to make part of a southern con- 
tinent, till 1769-70, when it was circumnavigated by the cele- 
brated Captain Cook. 

An Unsapry Hussanp wishes to know if he can get a di- 
vorce from a very bad wife. Your case is indeed a sad one, 
but the offence youallege ane occurred ten years ago, and 
you yeti 4 lived bpd | he ever whe you have, we 
fear, condoned, -_ ft mi Peed ppm Oa od her in- 
temperance you have no rem: ay 5 tr: 
suasion, and, moreover, good exampl si eT 

A Mercuant Seaman.—You are rene I and have a good 
right to complain at the injustice done to your class, for by 
@ recent return it is proved that at least 7,000/. a year of un- 
claimed wages and Etects of deceased merchant seamen is 

id into the Consolidated Fund, which ought to be spent in 
proving the cendition of that particular service. 

Sorsia.—Ul tp ‘ou wish to A a on lighted in the morn- 
ing, which, wi oo would last a 
great portion of the Peay suena to the following 

suggestions :—Send for or and 
have a sheet-iron Piste of. shows. onmaizth of an inch in 
po gems let = servant place this at the bottom of the 
lay the fire in the usual manner, and it will soon 


burn ap. 

Cuemist.—Chloroform is composed of carbon, 
and chlorine, nea is powder ten from alcohol, water, and 
bleaching powder, It was discovered b Souberian tn: in ‘1831, 
and its com was determined Damas in 1834. 
Chloroform was first as an rind Sir James 
Seeaaeen, of Edinburg in 


BrocrarHer—The Winekel- 
maa” was brought eee & shoomaker, which 
occupation he quit ab yal the study of ; in 1754 he 
went to Dresden, and embraced the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion; the year > following he went to Rome, and was ap- 


3 NO68 


“John ‘ 


pointed President of Antiquities. He wrote the ‘History of 
the Arts among the Ancients,” “ Elucidation of Ba hg 
Points of Mythology,” “ Allegory | for ale and “Re- 
marks upon Ancient ‘itecture.” After his death a work 
entitled “ Familiar Letters” was published. 

A Sropent.—The Reet Renee. by which Henry IV. of 

granted toleration to his Protestant sul April 13, 
1598, was confirmed by Louis XIIL in 1610. “t was revoked 
by Louis XIV. October 22, 1685. The result was that 50,000 
industrious French artisans emigrated to England, and 
one gaan as silk-weavers, and in Soho as glass- 
makers, 

A Szaman.—The far-famous Eddystone Lighthouse, off the 
port ef Plymouth, was erected during the years 1196-9. It 
was di in the terrible tempest fof November 27, 1713. 
o was rebuilt by Act of Parliament, , and all ships were 

to pay one penny , ad ton i 





sup- 
in 1755, and again in 1770. 
uninjured 


it, mT was again 
eg a AT has continued 


chemin’, The London Police was 
‘afterwards Sir 


established by Mr. 

the great Prime Minister, 

une 19h, 1829,,and commenced duty 29th following. 
The force consists of 17 superintendents, 140 tors, 
630 sergeants, and 5,296 constables. The total efficient 
— force ia England and Wales, exclusive of the metro- 
polis, in September, 1559, was 11,319. 2. We are not aware 
of the translations you name. ° 

THomason.—Uoncordat is the name given to an instrument 
of agreement between a prince and the Pape, usual concern- 
ing benefices. The celebrated concordat between Napoleon 
Bonsparte and Pius VII., signed at rong July 15, 1801, re- 
established the Catholic Church and the Papal authority it 
France. Napoleon, in fact, was made in effect the head of 
the Gallican Church, as bishops were to have their appoint- 
ménte from him, and their iny from the Pope. 

—The notion that many entertain respecting 
Bes te wrong. Thousands ¢ that if they 
could live in ess they would be perfectly happy, but such 
is not the case; évery energetic person knows that nothing 
is so wearisome as an idle life. 6 of the best lessons to 





tas by that you your. : 
to conquer your reverses, aud then you will be independent 
of everything. | 
Esry, twenty. £7, a widow, without incumbrance, dark 
hair and eyes, fair, ‘neither pretty nor 
but consid: Se no: money, ~ 
ung, and one te 1m. she would. not be 
ashamed to introduce into her family, her r friends being very 
well off. She would like one dina weaty-eght or y3 
no toa widower, but must 
and veey dandy: “ Emily " “would do all that i 
in her power riyd porns 
cus.—If baton 
arr Lotees its i abigt te 
on his meeting Parlia- 


good lookin 
but respectable, and li 
ay Ne nh > fo 
RozBeRt np ym ag byl eng mee gh 2 oem ey 5t., 
dark brown eyes and hair, Goak Pree oa . fresh 
and by some she is considered good. looking; but 
Mm.” to inform “ B. J.’ he ae le, 


, thoroughly domes 
01 jomesti- 
retired that ale 


Maupz by—“ Ernest L’ 
Rose Heth Ambrose,” hey 6 5 ft. 8 in. in ht, a me- 
king, with a breed money, ~ they 

hep, and comfortable 
in,” a eunie hen twenty, 5 “te 10 in., not 
eatin possessing steady habits, of an affectionate dis- 
position I clocteder: can earn good wages; and 
with g 

fietoans by Jane” twenty-one, tall, dark hair and eyés, 
Toad of he good looking, thoroughly domesticated, very 


home. 
8. A. D. P. by—"“ HB. W.. J, ” twenty-two, 5 ft. 4 in, dark 
complexion, the effects of ‘a four years’ stay in a tropical 
climate, blue eyes, of steady habits, and a # uhipe’ steward in 


the Royal Navy. 
Emmy —s. /G.,” twen 5 ft. 4hin., idered 
pon «Mn one a apne rere 


good 
home. 
. Lewis,” twenty-two or nearly 
cheerful disposition, and thinks that 


Luy Datz by—"O. 8. 
twenty-three, ef a 
very much like to change cartes 


he would suit her; 
with her, 
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WILLING & CO. 
21, BOULEVART DES CAPUCINES, PARIS, 


OPPOSITE THE GRAND HOTEL. | 





CONTRACTORS 
FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
2,000 RAILWAY STATIONS IN FRANGE. 


EKIOSQUES, STREET STATIONS, NEWSPAPSBRS, 
& 


Publishers, Booksellers and Newsagents. 


WILLING & GO., 
366, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C., 


70, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C,, 








CONTRACTORS , 
FOR ADVERTISEMENTS ON ALL THE (3,500) RAILWAY STATIONS 


IN ENGLAND. 


PUBLIC STREET STATIONS, OMNIBUSES, 


Railway Carriages, Railway Tickets, and Publications, 





PATENTEES IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE OF THE CARD DISTRIBUTOR. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


PATENT INDESTRUCTIBLE ENAMEL IRON TABLETS, SIGNS, &c, 









